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the Hanafis; as regards the "four kinds", two further 
opinions of Ahmad b. Hanbal are handed down which 
correspond to the two views held by al-Shafi c I. In 
these, wheat and barley are regarded as two different 
kinds by the Hanafis, the Shafi c Ts and the better- 
known tradition of the HanbalTs (as well as ZahirTs, 
ZaydTs and Imamls); as one kind according to the 
HanbalTs (also according to al-Layth b. Sa c d and al- 
Awza c T). The Hanafis and the Imamls, in contrast to 
the other schools, are content, in so far as it is not a 
question of the exchange of precious metals, with fix- 
ing the quantities, and do not demand actual change 
of ownership during the negotiation (madjlis). The 
Zahirls, in the strict interpretation of the text of one 
tradition, in every case demand a change of owner- 
ship in the fullest sense at once. The sale of fresh dates 
for dried dates is forbidden by all schools except the 
Hanafis on the authority of one tradition; the barter 
of c ardyd, on the other hand, is not permitted by the 
Hanafis, but regulated by the other schools, without 
any uniformity; as regards exchange of the same ma- 
terial in different stages of manufacture there are 
many differences of opinion. As regards the exchange 
of goods of the same kind which are not mal ribawi, the 
difference of quantity is generally permitted, 
postponement (naspa, nasd 7 ) of the single payment is 
still forbidden by the Hanafis and ZaydTs but permit- 
ted by the other schools (with differences in detail). At 
the sale of wares, even of those which are mal ribawi, 
for precious metal, the payment at later date (salam) 
and sale on credit (bay c al- c ina) with postponement of 
delivery or of payment is permitted. The apparent 
contradiction of analogy in the salam, which forms a 
type of transaction by itself, has given rise to discus- 
sions on principle. The postponement of both sides of 
the transaction is regarded on the authority of a tradi- 
tion as entirely forbidden in all agreements regarding 
sale or exchange. 

5. The prohibition of riba plays a considerable part 
in the system of Islamic law. The structure of the 
greater part of the law of contract is explained by the 
endeavour to enforce prohibition of riba and maysir 
[q.v.] (i. e. risk) to the last detail of the law 
(Bergstrasser, in Isi., xiv, 79). Riba in a loan exists not 
only when one insists upon the repayment of a larger 
quantity, but if any advantage at all is demanded. 
Therefore, even the bill of exchange (suftadja) is some- 
times actually forbidden (as by the Shafi c Ts) because 
the vendor, who is regarded as the creditor, reaps the 
advantage of avoiding cost of transport. This did not 
prevent the extensive spread of this arrangement in 
the Arabic Middle Ages and its influence upon Euro- 
pean money-changing. But they were always con- 
scious that a direct breach of the prohibition of riba 
was a deadly sin. Pious Muslims to this day therefore 
not infrequently refuse to take bank interest. The im- 
portance of the prohibition of riba, on the one hand 
deeply affecting everyday life, and the requirements 
of commerce on the other, have given rise to a 
number of methods of evasion. Against some of these 
there is nothing formally to object from the standpoint 
of the law; they are therefore given in many lawbooks 
and expressly said to be permitted. The Shafi c Ts, the 
later Hanafis and the Imamls have recognised such 
methods of evasion, while the Malikls, the HanbalTs 
and the ZaydTs reject them. The recognition of these 
methods of evasion is not contrary to the strict en- 
forcement of the prohibition in the fikh. The inner 
significance of decrees of the divine law naturally can- 
not be understood by the mind of man. This is shown 
in the case of riba in the limitation to certain kinds of 
goods. The ZahirTs are thus among the most energetic 



defenders of evasions of the prohibition of riba. Their 
line of argument is based not only on their formal 
negative rejection of deduction by analogy but also 
upon their positive estimation of the intention 
underlying the evasions. One of the oldest transac- 
tions of the kind, against which several traditions are 
already directed, is the double contract of sale (from 
one of its elements it is called bay c al-Hna, credit sale 
par excellence); one selis to someone who wants to lend 
money at interest something against the total sum of 
capital and interest which are to be due at a fixed date, 
and at the same time buys the article back for the 
capital which is at once handed over. This transaction 
was taken over ih mediaeval Europe under the name 
of mohatra (from the Ar. mukhalara [q.v.]; cf. Juynboll, 
Handleiding, 289, n. 1, and E. Bassi, in Rivista di storia 
del diritto italiano, v, part 2). Another method of eva- 
sion consists of handing over to the creditor the use of 
a thing as interest by a fictitious agreement to sell or 
to pledge. 

Bibliography: On the traditions, cf. in addition 
to the references in Wensinck, A Handbook of early 
Muhammadan tradition, s. v. Usury, especially the col- 
lection of material in Kanz al- c ummal, ii, nos. 
4623 ff., 4951 ff. The material of tradition is dealt 
with from the point of view of the respective authors 
in Ibn Hazm, al-Muhalld, nos. 1478 ff.; San^anT, 
Subul al-salam, Cairo 1345, iii, 45 ff.; al-ShawkanT. 
Nayl al-awtdr, Cairo 1345, v, 295 ff. — Discussion of 
the various views in the authors mentioned and in 
NawawT, al-Madjmu c , Cairo 1348, ix, 390 ff.— A 
survey of the differences among the great schools is 
given in Ibn Hubayra, Kitab al-Ifsah, Aleppo 1928, 
164 ff. — On riba as a grave sin, cf. Ibn Hadjar al- 
Haytami, Kitab al-Zawadjir, Bulak 1284, i, 
231 ff. — European treatment generally, Goldziher, 
Die Zdhiriten, 41 ff. ; Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide 
Geschnften, ii, 141-2, 152-3, 244-5; Amedroz, in 
JRAS (1916), 299 ff.; Schacht, An introduction to 
Islamic Law, Oxford 1964, index; N.J. Coulson, A 
history of Islamic law, Edinburgh 1964, index; 
Hanafis: Bergstrasser-Schacht, Grundzilge des 
islamischen Rechts, 62-3; Dimitroff, Asch-Schaibdm, in 
MSOS, xi/2, 105-6, 156 ff.; Shafi c Ts: Juynboll, 
Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes, 270 ff.; idem, 
Handleiding* , 285 ff. ; Sachau, Muhammedanisches 
Recht, 279 ff. ; Malikls: Guidi-Santillana, Sommario 
del diritto malechita, ii, 186-7, 282 ff.; Imamls: 
Querry, Droit musulman, i, 402 ff. — On methods of 
evasion, cf. Juynboll, op. cit.; Schacht, Das Kitab al- 
hiyal wa 'l-makhdridj, des al-Khassaf. chs. 2 and 3 with 
tr. and commentary (this text is supposed to belong 
to c Irak ca. 400 A. H.). — On the practice of taking 
interest, cf. Juynboll, op. cit., and the travellers, 
e. g. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka in the latter pari of the 
19th century, 4-5; Polak, Pasien, i, 345. 

(J. Schacht) 
B. In modern commercial usage [see Suppl.]. 

RIBAT (a.), a military-religious institution 
of mediaeval Islam. 

1 . History and development of the institution. 
It is impossible to present an unequivocal definition 
of the term riba}. The word needs to be constantly 
related to a context and a chronology since the sense 
has been very evolutive. The root r-b-t is present in the 
Arabic of the lst/7th century, in numerous derived 
forms. It is possible to identify a first stratum of usage, 
comprising I^u^anic usages and those of the early 
caliphal period. Originally, these usages are linked to 
tribal warfare. They imply no type of construction, 
nor any fortification, but simply the preparations 
which are made with the mustering of cavalry 
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mounts, with a view to battle. In this case, the term 
ribdf is used as a verbal noun, a masdar, and not as a 
substantive. The period immediately following the 
great conquests, which saw the establishment of 
Muslim powers in new territories, was to change the 
modalities of war. This was to become a war of posi- 
tion, during the intervals between continuing offen- 
sives. Dispositions of defence were constructed (or re- 
used in cases where there were previous construc- 
tions), on the coasts and on the land frontiers. This 
was done progressively, during the time of the 
caliphate at Medina, most notably under the caliph 
c Uthman, and was continued under the Umayyads, 
according to local requirements and conditions, 
although no unified doctrine was obligatorily applied. 

It may be supposed that it was from this time on- 
ward that the word ribat and the terms associated with 
it came to be applied to new objects. The ancient con- 
notations did not disappear entirely, although they 
did require adaptation. It is not known whether it was 
during this period, or rather later, under the earlier 
^Abbasids, that the term began to be used to denote 
a fortified edifice (from the simple observation tower, 
to the small fort, to the fortress, and to the 
caravanserai). These very diverse establishments 
would normally be situated in hazardous regions, on 
frontiers, on coasts, or on difficult internal routes. But 
this mutation of sense does not seem to have been 
general. The only elements of localisation are supplied 
by relatively late sources, which usually mention the 
fact without any indication which could be used in 
establishing a chronology. It seems that what is in- 
volved is the simple imposition of a noun, probably 
denoting the existence of danger and the need to take 
precautions against it, upon various pre-existing con- 
structions, without any suggestion that there is, at the 
outset, such a thing as a unique type of edifice which 
could be called ribat. It can thus be stated with con- 
fidence that to define it a "Muslim military 
monastery" is evidence of extrapolation and misinter- 
pretation, and this applies, whatever the period and 
the region. 1 1 cannot be denied that the urban 
residences of Suffs were subsequently known as ribat. 
In the east of the empire and in Egypt, they were more 
commonly known as khdnkdh [q.v.\. c Irak supplies a 
notable exception in this zone, since until the middle 
of the 7th/13th century these establishments were 
known there exclusively by the name ribat, possibly in 
preference to the use of a word with such strong con- 
notations of origin (a purely Persian word and the Ira- 
nian provenance of the establishment). But, with very 
few exceptions, constructions of this type did not truly 
begin to develop until after the 6th/l2th century, at 
the time of the burgeoning of the mystical fraternities 
of the Muslim tarikas (q.v. in El 1 ; on the other hand, 
the KarramT khdnkdhs [q.v.] are more ancient). These 
communal establishments for mystics (which often 
also accommodated travellers) had, in any case, 
nothing in common with the fortified constructions of 
the frontier which, in mediaeval Muslim representa- 
tion, after a certain period, are reckoned to have 
welcomed "warriors of the faith". It will be observed 
that this last consideration, linked to a representation 
of djihad [q.v.\ — often treated as evidence in itself — 
needs to be approached with caution. It could derive, 
to a great extent, from the ideology and imagery of 
belief, rather than from direct historical actuality (see 
the detailed examination by C. E. Bosworth of the 
term ribat and its evolution, in The city of Tarsus and the 
Arab-Byzantine frontiers, in Oriens, xxxiii [1992], 284-6). 

a. Ribat as a verbal noun, from tribal Arabia 
to the frontiers of the empire. 



The root r-b-t gives the general sense of attaching or 
linking, in a concrete sense, and of strengthening (the 
heart), in a figurative sense (three KuHanic instances 
display this latter sense). The theme of linkage seems 
to have become specific in reference to the act of 
assembling and keeping together the horses which 
were to be used in the razzia. In tribal Arabia, accord- 
ing to traditional representation, horses were 
mounted when the attack was imminent, while camels 
were reserved for the advance to the site of the com- 
bat. Most of these horses would have been mares, 
which were considered, in tribal society, particularly 
valuable beasts (see the modern testimony of Ch. 
Doughty, Travels in Arabia deserta, 2nd ed. London 
1921, and of A, Jaussen, Les Arabes au pays de Moab, 
Paris, new ed. 1948; for the use of the horse in pre- 
Islamic Arabia and subsequently, see faras; accord- 
ing to F. Vire, author of the article, this usage did not 
date back beyond the 4th century A. D.). The term 
ribat is considered by mediaeval Arabic dictionaries as 
the plural of the singular rabit (with a passive sense). 
The word is said to denote either "the group of horses 
which have been gathered together in anticipation of 
combat" (according to the L C A, there should be at 
least five of them) or "the place where these mares 
were kept hobbled and where they were fed". In the 
desert, they were kept under the awnings of tents. But 
ribat could, equally, perform the function of a masdar 
of the Form III verb rdbata. This supplies, in general, 
the notion of staying or of attachment to a place (or 
sometimes to a person). But it also applies very 
precisely to the act of "assembling horses with a view 
to preparing a razzia" or to the notion of "being 
ready for combat, having gathered the horses". 

1 1 is this specialised sense which seems appropriate 
to two of the five Kur'anic instances where the root is 
employed. In both cases, the context is effectively that 
of preparation for war. In sura VIII, 60, it is a matter 
of gathering "horses in sufficient number", ribdf al- 
khayl, to intimidate the adversary. The latter is called 
"enemy of God" and denoted by the periphrasis 
alladhina kafaru "those who have been ungrateful", in 
other words — in the late Medinan context — those who 
have refused alliance with Medina and conversion. In 
III, 200, there is the final and isolated verse which 
closes the sura with a triple exhortation: in order to 
prevail, there is a need to "show oneself personally 
resolute" (asbiru), to "confront the adversary" (not 
named in this instance) (sabiru) and to "make ribat". 
The Kur'anic text contains the imperative rabitu, 
which would signify, in the context, the act of taking 
measures consisting in "gathering the mares to show 
readiness for battle". In this passage, there is no sug- 
gestion of "going to the frontier". This meaning can 
only have emerged at a later stage, either in the period 
of conquests or in the period which followed it, that of 
the war of position, which was to see over several cen- 
turies the Muslim caliphate in confrontation with its 
Byzantine opponents, especially on the Cilician 
borders in the foothills of the Taurus mountains, in 
the region known as the thughur [see El 1 , thaghr. and 
also ^awasim and rum. 2. in EP]. The Central Asian 
frontier, facing the Turkish world, was to be stabilised 
to a certain extent, in the mid-2nd/8th century. It was 
to be further pacified, from the 4th/10th century on- 
ward, by means of victorious Muslim incursions into 
Turkish territory, also by gradually becoming a zone 
of conversion, allowing a progressive infiltration of 
Turkish elements into the Muslim lands. However, 
the sources of the 4th/10th century continue to see it 
as a "region of ribdfs", which poses a historical 
problem. 
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The tribaJ sense does not seem to have evolved 
during the caliphate of Medina and the period of 
/utuh, the great extra-peninsular conquests. There 
were certainly numerous opportunities for the prac- 
tice of ribdt in the traditional sense. Significant 
numbers of cavalry mounts were supplied under the 
sadaka, the obligatory contribution of allegiance and 
solidarity which was levied each year, in kind (i. e. 
livestock), on the allied tribes. The animals were 
gathered in fiimds [q.v.] t special pastures under the 
control of the caliphate. The horses were pastured on 
a site known as al-Nak? (Yakut, Mu c djam al-bulddn), 
But while the camels were subsequently distributed 
among those entitled to them, the caliph c Umar decid- 
ed to keep all the horses for purposes of war, thus per- 
forming an act of ribat. The term is not used, but the 
account is unequivocal and testifies to the persistence 
of the former situation (on this episode, see Abdallah 
Cheikh Moussa and Didier Gazagnadou, Comment on 
ecrit l'histoire ... de l'islam/, in Arabica, xl [1993], 208). 

In the 3rd/9th and 4th/10th centuries, in exegetical, 
historiographical, geographical or legal sources, there 
appear some important divergences from this first 
stratum of meaning and the ancient status of the word 
ribat (the earliest sources date back to the mid-2nd/8th 
century; they are few in number and often are only 
preserved in later works). First to be noted is a 
divergence which is less of sense than of purpose. In- 
creasingly often, the term comes to be associated with 
the ideology of djihdd [qv.\ as it developed, probably 
only after the c Abbasid period. It did so, apparently 
in uneven fashion, possibly first among the tradi- 
tionists and historiographers, before passing into the 
realm of the jurists. The first post-Kur'anic usages of 
the representation of djihdd, as war to the death, are 
confused. They are sometimes taken to refer to sec- 
tarian exclusions of the takfir type (descriptive of 
disbelief) practised by various ancient movements 
such as certain Kharidjite or Shl^f tendencies against 
their own co-religionists rather than against the 
external enemy. In the Kur 3 an, while often invoked 
on the subject, it is the term kijal and not djihdd (e. g. 
IX, 29-35) which refers to conflict with the Ahl 
al- Kitab. 

An interesting perspective, regarding the probable 
chronology of the change in meaning of a term such 
as ribdt, may be found in comparing the most ancient 
eastern edition of the Muwattd? of Malik b. Anas (d. 
179/795 [g. v.]) by the Baghdadi Muhammad al- 
Shaybani (d. 189/804, a disciple of Abu Hanifa who 
was also familiar with the teaching of Malik), with the 
major compilations of prophetic traditions of the 
3rd/9th century which were soon to be taken for the 
canonical sum-total ofSunnT Islam. The edition of the 
easterner al-S_haybani is also opposed to that of the 
Cordovan Malik! Yahya al-Masmudi (d. 234/848), in 
that the content of the two editions is not identical (on 
these divergences, see Sezgin, GAS, i, 458-60). The 
Cordovan version contains a Kitab al-djihdd which 
does not appear in the text transmitted by al-Shaybani 
(opinion of Michael Bonner on the subject, in his Some 
observations concerning the early development of Jihad on the 
Arab- Byzantine frontier, in SI, lxxv [1992], 24-5). 

The Muwatta^ compiled by al-Shaybani (ed. c Abd 
al-Wahhab c Abd al-Latif, Dar al-Tahrir, Cairo 1967) 
seems, curiously, to deny any endorsement of warfare 
on the frontier in a context of djihdd (al-Shaybani is, 
however, himself the author of a book of Siyar, Sezgin, 
i, 430; this text is preserved in the refutation of al- 
Shafi c I (d. 204/820), which is to be found in the Kitab 
al-Umm, Beirut 1980, vii, 321-90; it deals with rules 
of conduct concerning war; this is the sense of the 



term siyar for jurists; it is neither an exhortative nor 
an apologetic treatise, and djihdd is not evoked). A 
brief passage of the Muwatta?, in the recension oj al- 
Shaybanl (included at the end of the chapters on 
prayer, abwdb al-saldt) is incorrectly entitled by the 
editor Jadi al-djihdd "the virtue attached jo djihdd", 
while all that appears, in the received tradition, is the 
KuPanic expression al-mudjdhid fi sabil Allah, which 
refers, probably, to a verse of the type of sura IV, 95 
(in this verse, the expression is in the plural; other 
Kur^anic usages, II, 218, V, 54 etc, comprise a ver- 
bal periphrasis with djdhada). In this passage of the 
Muwattd'*, there is a very brief mention of the 
Kur'anic stereotype of "death in battle", shahdda, 
without which the word djihdd is never used as a prop- 
er noun. This status of a proper noun is effectively 
non-Kur 5 anic. It is thus possible to suppose that, in 
the mid-2nd/8th century, the Medinan scholar (or, at 
least, his Hanaff editor, a generation later) may have 
belonged to a tendency which was sceptical about war- 
fare on the frontier, particular with regard to the puri- 
ty of the intentions of the fighters (they were certainly 
not regarded as "warriors of faith"; certain traditions 
accuse them of having no object in mind but booty; 
see s. v. maghnam in VVensinck's Les Concordances). In 
the Cordovan recension (but not in that of al- 
Shaybanl) there is furthermore attributed to Malik the 
transmission of a hadith, according to which the most 
scrupulous piety (ablutions, attendance at the 
mosque, continual observance of prayer) would be 
"the true ribdt" , dhdlikum al-ribdt (in this text, the term 
ribdt evidently functions as a verbal noun; reference in 
Wensinck, op. cit., under ribdt, ii, 212; re-examined, 
in exienso, by L C A, under the root r-b-t\ also Ibn Han- 
bal's Musnad, 2 Beirut 1398/1978, ii, 277). This "does 
indeed seem to represent a position which would effec- 
tively have been professed by Malik. It is further con- 
firmed by another passage (included in the chapter on 
"the virtues of mosques", jadi al-masddjid, 55-6, no. 
95, in the recension of al-Shaybani). according to 
which "he who goes morning and evening to the 
mosque", ghadd aw rdha, without ulterior motive, la 
yuridu ghayra-hu ("not wanting anything else"), has 
the same status as the mudjdhid. It should certainly be 
understood, in this case, that the comparison is made 
with the Kur'anic mudjdhid and not with the contem- 
porary soldiers of the thughur. 

It may be wondered whether these traditions do not 
allow the supposition of a conflict of representation 
between traditionists at the end of the 2nd/8th cen- 
tury. These indications could permit the fixing of the 
time when the ideology of djihdd, professed by circles 
yet to be identified, began to stress the meritorious 
aspect of military service on the frontier, while in 
other circles there was manifest opposition to this new 
point of view (possibly from the peoples of Arabia, i. e. 
of c Irak, against the Syrians, the Kh urasanians and 
the westerners, Maghribls and Spaniards; thorough 
analysis by M. Bonner, op. cit. , but the problem of the 
opposition to this ideology is not addressed). If such 
was the case, it could be said that this conflict would, 
as if symbolically, have divided those who, of quietist 
tendency, aspired to make mudjdwara (the mudjdwirun 
are "those who dwell close to the Ka c ba"; this is the 
ancient sense of the term, although subsequently the 
descriptive mudjdwir would be applied even to those 
dwelling in other places considered as sacred or as 
conferring blessing, including on the frontier), from 
those who aspired to make ribdt (the murdbitun, to be 
understood in the new sense would be "those who 
dwell on the frontier"). The latter would have profes- 
sed a new type of activism. Confirmation for this 
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hypothesis could be found in the anecdote (true or fic- 
titious, but significant as the expression of a point of 
view) which is put, by the c Uyun al-akhbdr of the adib 
Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889 [q.v.\), into the mouth of a 
major quietist figure of Islamic tradition of the late 
2nd/8th century, Fudayl b. c Iyad (he allegedly died as 
a mudjdwir, in Mecca, in 1 87/803). The story refated 
is that of a man who made great efforts to make his 
way to Tarsus, on the frontier and with the intention 
of making ribdt. But, following his capture by the 
Christians, he abjured Islam {^Uyun, ed. A. Z. al- 
c AdawT, Cairo 1925-30, ii, 365). In another anecdote 
reported ironically by the c Uyun (i, 219), an ascetic of 
al-Massisa [q.v.] (Mopsuestis, a city of the Cilician 
frontier zone) fasted so rigorously that he was driven 
to the verge of insanity. It is true that in the Sifat al- 
safwa of Ibn al-Djawzi (d. 597/1200), Fudayl is intro- 
duced as an admirer of Ibn al-Mubarak (ed. M. 
Fakhuri, Aleppo 1393/1973-4, iv, 140-1); but it is his 
son, Muhammad b. Fudayl, who deserves the credit 
for putting that person in a position of describing the 
merits "of djihdd and of ribdt" (op. cit. , iv, 147). This 
type of anecdote, which produces a face-to-face en- 
counter between figures of importance, is often of 
symbolic significance and has little to do with factual 
history. Whatever the motives behind the ideological 
exploitation of these figures, the text of Ibn Kutayba 
shows that the representation of the merits of djihdd 
does not seem to have been evenJy shared during the 
3rd/9th century. 

The contrast appears very striking, among tradi- 
tionists, between the time of Malik and that of the ma- 
jor figures of the following century: the Baghdadf Ibn 
Hanbal \q.v.\ (d. 241/855, numerous passages of the 
Musnad, see Concordances , under djihdd and ribdt); the 
Transoxianian al-Bukhari (d. 256/870 [q .v.]), Sahih; 
the work contains a Bab Jadi al-djihdd wa 'l-siyar, iv, 1 7- 
128, Mafdbi c al-sha c b, n. p. 1378/1958-9, 51 (certain 
traditions relate battles against Constantinople, "the 
city of Caesar" and against the Turks); the Kh urasa- 
nians Muslim (d. 261/875 [q.v.]), Sahih, Beirut n.d. 
(passages are to be found in the K. al-djihdd wa 'l-siyar, 
v, 139-200, and in the K. al-imdra, vi, 2-55), Ibn 
Madja (d. 273/886 [q.v.]), Sunan, ii, K. al-djihdd, 
920/61, ed. M.F. <Abd al-Bakl, Mafba c at al-tfalabl, 
Cairo n.d.), Abu Dawud al-Sidjistani (d. 275/888 
[q.v.]), Sunan, iii, K. al-djihdd, 3-93, ed. M. M. c Abd 
al-Hamid, n. p. n.d. (a passage on the merits involved 
in waging war successfully against the Byzantines, 
Rum, 5), al-Tirmidh!(d. 279/892 [q.v.]), Sunan, iii, K. 
abwdb f addHl al-djihdd, 88-131, ed. C A.R. Muhammad 
c Uthman, Cairo 1384/1964) and al-Nasa>I (d. 
303/915 [q.v.]), Sunan, vi, K. al-djihdd, 2-50, ed. H. M. 
al-Mas c udI, Beirut n.d. Ali present special chapters, 
sometimes very long, in which the term djihdd is 
employed, without ambiguity, as a proper noun. The 
traditions related in these chapters stress the need to 
conduct, "in the way of God" , fi sabil Allah, warfare 
on the frontier, whether this is in the East, facing the 
Turkish steppes, or in the Cilician border zone, con- 
fronting Byzantium. These traditionists do not deal 
with the West, where, nevertheless, the same ideology 
seems to have been put into effect in various ways, in 
the action of the autonomous province of the 
Aghlabids, in Ifrikiya, or in that of the Umayyad 
caliphate of Spain (on the "existence of the ribdt" in 
al-Andalus, see references given by C. E. Bosworth, 
ari. cit., 276, 285; A. Castro, The structure of Spanish 
history, Princeton 1954, 88-9, 202). Djihdd is presented 
as situated, in direct line, in the tradition of Muham- 
mad's conflict with the polytheists of Arabia. Ali these 
works include, in the context of djihdd, traditions con- 



cerning ribdt. The term seems to have gone beyond the 
second level of "assembling of mounts", arriving at 
the sole meaning of "prolonged presence on the fron- 
tier" (muldzamat al-tkaghr, according to U- A'). The term 
nevertheless continues to imply a presence "under 
arms". Some special traditions dealt with irtibdt. This 
second term continues to apply to the mounts them- 
selves and to the need to keep them in good condition 
(the combattants in frontier expeditions theoretically 
all being horsemen). 

In all these texts of the 3rd/9th century, the term 
ribdt and its derivatives thus revive, with modifica- 
tions, the ancient tribal sense. It should be noted that 
on the Byzantine frontier there is never any question 
of an edifice bearing the name ribdt. The fortifications 
have different names, according to their nature. The 
word hisn "fortress" seems to dominate. It is contain- 
ed in a number of toponyms. Often these are con- 
structions prior to Islam which have been restored (on 
this zone, see for example the references concerning 
Tarsus/Tarsus and Mopsuestis/al-MassTsa, which are 
ancient fortified towns; descriptions of the Cilician 
plain and its cities in Cl. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord d 
l'epoque des croisades, Paris 1940, 148-52; on genuine 
and mythical history, C. E. Bosworth, art. cit.; on the 
absence of designation by the term ribdt, 285). 

It should be noted, in particular, as regards this 
zone (the point of departure for caliphal summer ex- 
peditions, known as sawdHj [see sa^ifa], description in 
the K. al-Kkarddj of Kudama b. Dja c far, 259, see 
below), that, from a historical viewpoint, the ideology 
of djihdd seems to correspond poorly with the realities 
of frontier warfare, in the First and second Muslim 
centuries, and even later. The army consisted of pro- 
fessional soldiers, receiving pay, the c a(a 3 [q- v \, a "d 
groups of mercenary irregulars, often drawn from 
tribal splinter-groups and led by their own chieftains. 
These last receivd the djuH (A. Cheikh Moussa and D. 
Gazagnadou, op. cit., 224, nn. 153-4), a kind of con- 
tract, regarded as degrading (other forms with the 
same meaning, dji c dl, dja c dla, djaHla, etc; the same 
term served to designate the sum, levied in advance, 
as insurance against failure to participate in an 
obligatory razzia). These quasi-autonomous troops 
pillaged on their own account and were excluded from 
official booty, the maghnam. They had their 
equivalent, on the Byzantine side of the frontier. Un- 
equivocal confirmation of the presence on the frontier 
of these irregular troops (who seem to have nothing to 
do with "battle for the faith") is to be found in the 
seventh chapter of the K. al-Khdrddj, which is devoted 
specifically to frontier zones, on the Muslim side as 
well as on that of its adversaries: Dhikr thughur al-Isldm 
wa 'l-umam wa 'l-adjydl al-mutifa bi-hd, 252-66 (edition 
following the Kitab al-Masdlik wa 'l-mamalik of Ibn 
Khurradadhbih (d. 272/885 [q.v.], ed. De Goeje). 
The K. al-Kharddj, preserved only in part, ostensibly 
had for its author a Baghdad! secretary occupying a 
senior position in the caliphal administration, 
Kudama b. Dja c far [^t 1 ], who died at the beginning 
of the 4th/10th century. In this text, the frontier gar- 
risons are explicitly described as composed of 
"regular soldiers", djund, and of sa^dlik. It is known 
that this term (sing. suHuk), denoted, in Arabia, the 
tribal outcasts and brigands who often joined together 
in bands (Barbier de Meynard translated this as "ir- 
regular troops", op. cit., 193, 194, see also 
mutatawwi'a). It is worth noting the totally a- 
religious tone of this secretary of the caliphal ad- 
ministration, who deploys a varied vocabulary to 
speak of the different defensive works of the frontiers 
(the word ribdt is never used to denote a building of 
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any kind). There is an unexpected and very signifi- 
cant verbal use of rdbata which is taken in its strictly 
military sense when speaking of the frontier of 
Daylam on which there is said to have been "station- 
ed", yurdbitun, garrisons of Persian horsemen, 
asdwira. It is crucial to note that this situation is given 
as describing affairs "before Islam" (op. cit., Arabic 
text, 261, tr. 202). Finally, a tradition pre- 
sented as Prophetal ostensibly discouraged attacks 
against the Turks, "who should be left alone as long 
as they leave you alone" (a play of words on the 
Arabic root t-r-k, Arabic text, 262, tr. 204). What is 
perhaps nothing more than a pleasantry on the part of 
a diplomatic secretary challenged the validity of the 
representation of a permanent djihad against the 
Turks of the steppes which is described by numerous 
authors of this period (it is true that Kudama seems 
to be speaking of the caliphal period or that of the 
Tahirid governorate, and probably not that of the 
Samanids; but as will be seen, below, their overall 
policy seems to have been of much the same nature). 
Another important passage regarding the composition 
of irregular troops is provided by the geographer Ibn 
Hawkal (d. 367/977 [q .v. ]), who compares with the 
new Samanid armies of the 4th/10th century, compos- 
ed of loyal and disciplined "Turkish slaves" (al-atrdk 
al-mamlukun), the "dregs of the tribes" (shu dhdh ddh al- 
kabd?il), lacking any sense of faith or law, who in 
former times fought on the frontier (they are also 
called sa c dltk al^asdkir, K. Surat al-ard 2 , 471, eh. on 
Transoxiana). Later, in the period of the Crusades, 
even if collective emotion sometimes inspired groups 
of volunteers nourished with the ideology of djihad, a 
long-standing component of belief, it was not the 
"warriors of faith" who were to recapture the cities 
and fortresses under Christian domination. Those 
who fought these battles were first the Saldjuk amfrs of 
Syria with their Turcoman contingents (N. Elisseeff, 
Nur al-din, Damascus 1967, ii, 317; Sivan does not 
share this writer's reservations, see his L'hlam et les 
Croisades. Ideologie et propagande dans les reaetions 
musulmanes awe Croisades, Paris 1968), and then the 
Professional Ayyubid armies, well-trained and equip- 
ped. These armies were composed essentially of 
Turko-Kurdish elements [see ayyubids and also hat- 
tin, hijjTn, $alah al-Dln's great vietory near Tiberias 
in 583/1187]. 

However, the assumptions of the ideology of djihad 
are entirely different. It is "the Muslims" (a vague 
and sociological expression without any real 
significance) who are supposed to commit themselves 
as "volunteers", muttawwi^a, to play the role of 
mudjdhidun, "those who perform djihad" or murdbitun, 
"those who perform ribat' ' on the frontier. They are 
also said to have bom the name of ghdzi [q. v. ] , pl. 
ghuzdt, which seems to originate from the frontier of 
Khurasan and Transoxiana, a symbolic name which 
recalls the warriors of the mythologised ghazwa [q.v.\ 
of the Prophet (the term is, however, used by Kudama 
in a neutral fashion). In the sources of the 4th/10th 
century, the representation of djihad seems to be pro- 
mulgated in two major direetions. On the one hand, 
there is Sufism, which tends to lay claim to an ir- 
reproachable past (J. Chabbi, Reflexions sur le soufisme 
iranien primitif , \nJA, cclxvi [1978]). But it seems that 
certain minorities within Sunnism professed parallel 
ideas, advocating exterior activism and inner 
moralisation. The movement appears to have expand- 
ed during the 5th/l lth century. In the East, works of 
theoretical law, like those of applied law, henceforth 
deal with the question (on the Wadjiz of al-Ghazali (d. 
505/111), see H. Laoust, La politique de Gazali, Paris 



1970, 264, 342-3). The same applies to numerous 
works of theology: the Ash c arf Abu Mansur c Abd al- 
Kahir al-BaghdadT (d. 429/1037), the great scourge of 
the lukewarm or the deviant in matters of religion, 
gives in his Usul al-din an overtly activist interpreta- 
tion of djikddm giving it the basis of "commandment 
of good and prohibition of evil" (ed. Madrasat al- 
ilahiyyat, Istanbul 1928, 193-4). As for the West, the 
Risdla of the Malik! Ibn Abi Zayd al-Kayrawanl (d. 
386/996), contains, in eh. xxx, a Bdb/i 'l-djihdd(ed. J. 
Carbonel, Algiers 1945, 63-7: mention of the merit at- 
tached to performance of ribat in a thaghr, 165). H. 
Laoust, who published numerous Hanball c akidas, 
declared that, in the most ancient ones, the term 
ghazw oecurs more frequently than djihad {La profession 
defoid'Ibn Batta, Damascus 1958, 47, 127). This is the 
case with the l Akida of Ibn Batta (d. 387/997). This 
could indicate that the principle of djihad is no longer 
an issue for theoretical speculation on the part of the 
author concemed. On the other hand, in the work of 
the later Hanball Ibn Kudama (d. 620/1223), djihad is 
the only issue (H. Laoust, Le precis de droit d'lbn 
Kudama, Damascus 1950, 271-81, tr. and annotation 
of the c Umda, which is a summary of the celebrated 
Mughni ji 'l-usul: a passage on the duration of 
residence of the ribat type on the frontier, 272; djihad 
in the Mughni, x, 364-97). 

As a historical guide, it may be noted that the Kitab 
al-Umm of al-Shafi c I (d. 204/820 [q.v.]), ed. Beirut 
1980, followed by the Mukhtasar of al-MuzanT (d. 
264/877), includes, on the one hand, traditional 
chapters of siyar, on the law of war, with a diseussion, 
radd, on the ideas of Malik (vii, 201-84) and of the 
treatise on siyar attributed to al-Awza^i (the text is 
given in the context of its refutation by the Hanball 
AbO Yusuf (d. 182/798), vii, 352-89). The work con- 
tains, on the other hand, a theory of djihad, which is 
included in the Kitab al-djizya (iv, 167-222, on djihad, 
esp. 170-80). In these passages, al-Shafi c T formulates. 
for the first time, the definition otfard kifaya, "collec- 
tive obligation" in regard to extemal war (K. al-Umm, 
iv, 176, is opposed to individual duty, jard c ayn, see 
djihad). He defines the obligations of the caliphate, as 
well as the precautions to be taken to ensure that the 
campaigns (at least annual, or biennial when this is 
possible) do not end in disaster, mahlaka (K. al-Umm, 
tafrf fard al-djihdd, iv, 177-8). The defensive situation 
of the frontier, thughur (or atrdf, "the extremities") is 
evoked (the presence of fortresses, husun, and ditehes 
and ramparts, khanddik, is assumed). The frontiers 
should be manned with soldiers. Their status as war- 
riors of the faith is given no particular emphasis. They 
are under the command of trusted, wise and 
courageous men. When an attaek, ghazwa, has been 
launehed and there is a risk of it failing, the soldiers 
must withdraw to their camp and to the ribat al-djihdd. 
This expression does not seem to denote a type of 
building which could be called ribat. It appears rather 
to refer to the operational base where defensive 
measures could be taken. The phrase would simply 
signify that there should be no hesitation in returning 
to the camp or the fortress which is the point of depar- 
ture, when an operation has been begun but its con- 
tinuation appears hazardous. This passage would in- 
dicate that, at the beginning of the 3rd/9th century, 
there seems to be no question of the presence of 
warrior-monks, volunteers of the faith, on the fron- 
tier, at least in regard to that of Byzantium, which 
seems to be the only one under consideration here. It 
is even Iess likely that they would be gathered together 
in buildings of their own. It may be supposed that this 
representation of a warlike monasticism reflects, in 
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fact, a state of belief to which certain reputedly Pro- 
phetaj traditions could refer, aJthough the dating of 
the latter, and the circles in which they were current, 
are not easily determined. The most significant is that 
which is mentioned only by Ibn Hanbal (at least as 
regards the canonical compilations of Sunnism; it 
does not seem to be invoked in the text of al-Shafi*!): 
"djihdd is the monasticism, rahbdniyya, of Islam" 
(Musnad, iii, 82, 266). 

Later, however, warriors of the frontier were to be 
seen, in a manner simultaneously unreal and sym- 
bolic, as varieties of saints, sdlihun. The term sdlih 
(both in the singular and the plural) is a Kur^anic 
epithet which is applied to prophets, anbiyd* (e. g. 
XXXVII, 112) who are considered to be "men of 
goodness" who strive to keep their kinsfolk to the 
right path. There was even to be talk of the presence 
on the frontier oiabddl \q.v. ] (not a Kur'anic concept), 
ascetic or pietistic persons who are regarded as in- 
tercessors and dispensers of baraka. Certain figures 
were to be individualised in the same quasi- 
redemptive role, probably a posteriori, Among them 
there is found a summary of figures presented as 
being those of major zuhhdd "ascetics who renounce" 
(sc. the temporal world) who characterise the 2nd/8th 
century. They are cited in the Tabakdt as self-styled 
mystics, from the 5th/llth century onward (after the 
example of the Hilyat al-awliyd^ of Abu Nu c aym al- 
Isfahanl (d. 430/1038), ed. Cairo 1932, i-x), and 
subsequently in the relevani works of other contem- 
poraries, including the Sifa of the HanbalT Ibn al- 
Djawzl (see above). Among these numerous figures, 
names which constantly recur are those of Ibrahim b. 
Adham [q. v. ] (a native of Balkh. he is said to have 
died in 161/777-8; the representation of the miracles 
performed by him outside the framework of ghazw on 
the sea and in the snow-covered mountains, Hilya, 
viii, 7-8, in the company of c Al7b. Bakkar, who is said 
to have died ca. 207/823; this individual is also 
credited with comparable feats; his legendary 
biography is in Hilya, ix, 317; he is considered the 
typical murdbit) and of ( c Abd Allah) Ibn al-Mubarak 
[g. v.] (a native of Marw, he is said to have died in 
181/797 at Hit, on the Euphrates, while returning 
from the frontier; attributed to him is a Kitab al- 
Djihdd, in addition to the compilation of traditions re- 
garding zuhd which bears his name (see Bonner, op. 
cit., 27; J. Van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 
3JahrhundertHidschra, Berlin-New York 1992, ii, 552- 
3); an enigmatic aphorism concerning ribdt as the 
defence of hakk, the "true religion" (?) is attributed to 
him, Hilya, viii, 171). 

From the time when the major provinces (in par- 
ticular Persia) were extensively converted to Islam 
(the first c Abbasid century is probably a key period in 
this respect), it is certainly impossible to ignore the 
movements which impelled individuals or groups, im- 
bued with religious feeling and yearning for action, 
towards the most prestigious frontier, that of Byzan- 
tium. According to Bonner, in his important article 
on early dj.ihddaga.inst Byzantium, the movement ap- 
parently did not really begin until the c Abbasid 
period. However, at the beginning of the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury, the idealisation of figures of the frontier does not 
yet seem to have been greatly emphasised. Ibn Sa c d 
(d. 230/845), devotes in his Tabakdt an article compris- 
ing 18 names to the residents of the frontier, al- 
c awdsim wa 'l-thughur (ed. Beirut 1958, vii, 488-92). 
The notices are very short and not at all idealised. The 
first named is al-Azwa c r, in his capacity as a resident 
of Beirut, which is considered a city of the maritime 
thaghr, as well as of the Palestinian coast. The list ends 



with an individual who died in 225/840 (Ibn Adham 
is not mentioned in the Tabakdt; Ibn al-Mubarak is 
listed among the people of Khurasan. vii, 372; he is 
credited with having incited to djihdd, al-hathth c ald 7- 
djihdd). Twelve individuals are residents of al-MassIsa 
(Tarsus is not mentioned). Not one is presented as 
performing ribdt or djihdd. Only Abu Ishak al-Fazan 
(d. 188/805) is presented as a man of virtue (who 
follows the good path, sunna) and of warfare, ghazw, as 
well as an inferior transmitter of hadi{h. The work of 
siyar which bears his name is of a quite anodyne con- 
tent with regard to djihdd; the term ribdf. never occurs, 
and he seems mostly to be reflecting the judicial views 
of war professed by al-Awza c T, of whom he was a 
former disciple. They are presented in the form of 
responsa. It is this person, however, who, concurrently 
with Ibn al-Mubarak, apparently, according to Bon- 
ner, entered into legend in his lifetime (op. cit., 7). It 
would be appropriate, in this writer's opinion, to 
defer the process to a somewhat later period (even in 
the Hilya, the biography of al-Fazarl is still rather 
laconic, viii, 253; he is above all presented as one who 
exercised on the frontier the role of scourge of bid c a 
"blameworthy innovation"). 

Historically, this appears to be a typical case of the 
mythic return to the sources which is a feature of the 
emergence of different ideological movements 
developing in the course of the 3rd/9th centuries, in 
activist Sunnl circles as well as in mystical circles. All 
these themes were to become stereotypical in the 
literature of the frontier which subsequently ap- 
peared, in isolated passages or in chapters, in the work 
of numerous authors, irrespective of their specialities, 
in succeeding centuries. This literature has been 
scrupulously preserved, especially in the Syrian con- 
text. Thus the aristocratic historiographer of Aleppo, 
Ibn al- c Adim (who died in Egypt in 660/1262, having 
fled to escape the Mongols; he was an Ayyubid judge 
and vizier), included in his biographical history of 
Aleppo, the Bughyat al-talab (ed. Suhayl Zakkar, i-xi, 
Damascus 1991), long passages attributed to an indi- 
vidual, apparently a native of Tarsus, the kadi 
< Uthman b. c Abd Allah al-TarsusT, who lived in the 
4th/10th century, shortly before the city fell, for three 
centuries, under Byzantine domination. This person, 
otherwise little known, was apparently the author of a 
text intitled Siyar al-&ughur , a compilation of traditions 
and anecdotes regarding the frontier city, the eminent 
figures who resided there and its fortified environ- 
ment. It will be noted that the sense of the term siyar 
has evolved from the meaning which it had in the 
2nd/8th century. It is no longer confined to points of 
law (the Siyar of c Uthman Tarsus! have been extracted 
by Shakir Musjafa from an Istanbul manuscript and 
published in the review of the Faculty of Letters and 
Education of Kuwait (Madjallat al-dddb wa 'l-tarbiya, 
viii [Kuwait 1975]; cf. also Bosworth's remarks on the 
author and his treatise, in Oriens, xxxiii [1992], 271, 
280 and in his Abu c Amr al-Tarsusi's Siyar al-thughur 
and the lasi years of Arab rule in Tarsus (fourthitenth cen- 
tury), in Greco-Arabica, v [Athens 1993], 184-5). 

These representations of djihdd have little to do with 
history. They seem primarily to propose a rewriting, 
and even more so, a moralisation and an idealisation 
of the past, the necessity of which would not become 
evident until after the event (on the conditions of real 
war, the history of which is still largely unwritten, 
besides the conditioning of the ideology of djihdd, see 
harb and djaysh). It was inevitable, however, that 
when the representation of djihdd became established, 
it could have effects on certain aspects of war itself and 
on those who took part in it, besides the fact that it 
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might be exploited in the caliphal policies of the fron- 
tier. It should nevertheless be noted that, in adab 
literature, the chapters intitled kitab al-harb seem to 
have escaped the influence of the new doctrine on 
frontier warfare, as seen by traditionist circles. These 
passages constitute a veritable treasure-store of an- 
cient representation, from the djdhiliyya onwards, 
through the Prophetal phase of Islam, to the adven- 
tures and achievements of the great warriors of the 
Umayyad period (see, for example, one of the more 
voluminous works, the c lkd al-Farid, by the Andalus- 
ian Ibn c Abd Rabbih (d. 328/940 [g.v.]), accredited 
panegyrist to the Umayyad court of Cordova, who 
transferred to the West the oriental tradition, and also 
the so-called popular romances describing the epic 
adventures of great warriors of the Umayyad period 
who were real persons; see al-battal and dh u 
'l-himma). 

In his major commentary on the Kurban, Djdmi c al- 
baydn, al-Tabarl (d. 320/923), presents exegetical 
readings which seem to accord with the ideology of 
djihdd, such as it has been found expressed by means 
of the Prophetal traditions which are included in the 
compilations of the 3rd/9th century. But he also 
revives the contradictory ideology of quietism which 
makes ribdt simply a modality of devotion (it is not cer- 
tain, however, that this is what served as a referential 
base for the latter usage of the term by mystidsm). 
There is room for speculation regarding the future 
role of this latter tendency, which seems not to have 
disappeared entirely, despite the probable dominance 
of the ideology of djihdd, throughout subsequent 
periods, apparently enjoying a powerful revival 
during the time of the Crusades. The two readings 
(pro- and anti- djihdd) thus figure, concurrently, in the 
commentaries on the two Kur'anic verses concerned 
( Djd mi'- al-baydn . ed. M. M. Shakir. Cairo, vii, 501, on 
III, 200, and xiv, 31, on VIII, 60). 

Finally, attention should be drawn to the use of a 
derivative of the root r-b-t which figures in the Book 
of Conquests, Kitab al-Futuh, of the Baghdadi 
historiographer al-Baladhuri (d. 279/892) (ed. R. M. 
Radwan, Beirut 1978, 189, eh. on Malafiya). The faet 
that this work dates from the second c Abbasid century 
is all the more interesting in that it seems to preserve 
an ancient usage of the term which hardly coincides 
with the representation in the ancient period of a 
djihdd involving volunteers of the faith. The account 
concerns the war which the future caliph Mu c awiya 
(he was still governor of Syria at the time) led on the 
frontier, recapturing Malatiya which had been lost 
after an earlier conquest. He "posted" there, rattaba 
fihd, "a squadron of Muslims", rdbita min al-muslimin, 
"under the leadership of their chief", ma c a '■dmili-hd 
(during the caliphate of Medina and the Umayyad 
period, the *amtl denotes the governor as well as the 
military chieftain, responsible for a group of warriors, 
whatever its level and its number; D. M. Hill speaks 
of the iiC amilof a small band of fighters" in reference 
to the reconquest of a town in the Djazira, see his The 
termination of hostilities in the early Arab conguesls, London 
1971, 85). The term rdbita, used in this passage, is 
based on the theme of a name for a group. The latter, 
according to the ancient sense of the root, should be 
seen as being provided with horses and weapons and 
being ready for combat. 

b. Ribdt as a building: look-out post, small 
fort, fortified city, caravanserai, staging-post 
and urban establishment for mystics. 

Ribdt might seem to be easier to pin down in its role 
as a substantive denoting a building than in its usages 
as a verbal noun or a noun of aetion. However, except 



i n the case of the urban establishments for mystics 
which do not appear in a definitive fashion until the 
Saldjuk period and are included in a well-defined 
general policy of the construetion of specialised 
buildings on the part of sultans, their viziers or other 
dignitaries (madrasas \q.v.] for specialists in jikh and 
khdnkdhs [q.v.] for $uffs), there is a definite possibility 
that there has often been confusion and mis- 
understanding concerning the ribdt as an edifice. 
There may well be cases where a reference to a par- 
ticular edifice has been understood, when in reality it 
is simply an extension of the sense of the verbal noun 
denoting an exposed place: an isolated stage on an in- 
land route, a border-post or a fortified coastal city. It 
seems difficult to present a general opinion on the 
question, such being the variety, in nature and in pur- 
pose, of the built-up places and spaces to which the 
name of ribdt is given, in the sources of the 4th/l0th 
century. The earliest information seems to emanate 
from geographical sources of the 3rd/9th and 4th/10th 
centuries. But, depending on the authors, the latter 
may already have been permeated by ideology. Since 
the historical problems have yet to be clarified and 
separated from phenomena of representation, it is not 
possible to identify and fix a historical starting-point. 
It is possible, however, to draw some conclusions from 
textual comparisons. Thus attention may be drawn to 
the very neutral terminological usages of the caliphal 
funetionary Kudama (see above), who seems to be 
opposed to certain "engaged" remarks of the geb- 
graphers of the mid-4th/10th century which do not 
correspond strictly to historical reality. A. Miquel, in 
three of the volumes of his Geographie humaine du monde 
musulman, has made a systematic survey of uses of the 
term ribdt among early geographers, instances, which 
make it possibly, in his opinion, to indicate, directly 
or indirectly, the presence of an edifice named ribdt (4 
vols., Paris 1967-88; on the ribdt, see index, at ii, 582, 
iii, at 529, iv, at 374). He has, in addition, devoted 
to this term part of a chapter (iv, 54-6, with numerous 
references to what are essentially geographical 
sources). He keeps, however, to the general definition 
of "fortified convent" as giving the basic sense (iii, 
82, n. 1). 
i. The eastern frontier 

Of all the mediaeval authors in this field, Ibn 
Hawkal in his K. Surat al-ard and al-MukaddasT (d. 
378/988 [q.v.]) in his Ahsan al-takdstm fi makrifat al- 
akdlim are the ones who deal in the greatest detail with 
everything concerning ribdt (as a verbal noun or as a 
substantive with plural ribdtdt). According to these 
authors, ribdts are divided among several major zones, 
Transoxiana and Khurasan, provinces to the south of 
the Caucasus, the West Caspian zone and the 
Mediterranean coasts, from Palestine to the Maghrib 
and to Spain (Miquel, op. cii., ii, "les marches", 536; 
the ihughur of the Arabo-Byzantine frontier have been 
omitted from this list because, as has been seen above, 
the usages of ribdt do not seem to denote there a 
specific building, but exclusively an aetion or a place 
of aetion). However, this terminology does not seem 
to be shared by all authors. Unlike the geographer- 
travellers of the mid-4th/l0th century, Kudama, 
writing two generations earlier, makes no mention of 
ribdt as a frontier edifice of djihdd. The situation to 
which he refers allusively on the frontiers of the north 
is that of the Turkish "raid", verb ghara, and not that 
of Muslim incursion (extract from the K. al-Kharddj. 
in BGA, vi, Leiden 1889, 208, 212, 262; this would 
seem to confirm the tradition related by the same 
Kudama, according to which "the Turks should be 
left in peace", op. cit., 262). Similariy, instead of the 
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term ribat which was to be used in the 4th/10th cen- 
tury, he uses the term khan [q.v.) to denote the 
caravanserai and sikka for the "relay" of the postal 
service bartd [g. v. ] (association of the khan and the 
sikka, in certain isolated "stages", manzil, 209, 210), 
and this over the whole extent of the empire (however, 
it is generally supposed that it was the relays of the 
eastern post which were called ribat [see barid].). 
Even if locai powers from time to time conducted a 
more offensive policy (without disruption of com- 
merce, and in particular, the very lucrative trade in 
slaves, some of whom were to become caliphal soldiers 
from the 3rd/9th century onward, see ghulam). it 
may be noted that the Muslim rulers of Persia finally 
found themselves in a situation similar to that of the 
empires which had preceded them, confronted by 
nomads from the north and the east (a legendary 
evocation of relations between the Sasanid Anushir- 
wan and the king of the Khazars. which led the former 
to build a wali of bricks, hpit, against the raids of the 
nomads, intractable subjects of the latter, Kudama, 
259-61). 

A related question concerns, in particular, the 
representation of djihdd on the eastern frontiers of Per- 
sia. It may be wondered whether what is presented, in 
the sources, as a generalised djihdd, performed from 
the starting-point of thousands of ribdts, in fact reflects 
historical facts. Al-MukaddasT speaks of a thousand 
ribdts at Paykand, on the border of Bukhara (282). 
They are said to be "in ruins" or disused, khardb, or 
"in active use", c dmir, although the respective pro- 
portion is not given. The same author states the 
presence (without specifying whether active or other- 
wise) of 1,700 ribdts at Isffdjab, on the right bank of 
the Syr Darya or Sayhun (273; Ibn Hawkal also 
speaks of a thousand ribdts at Paykand, 489). These 
highly implausible figures are probably a reflection of 
hyperbole and mythic representation. In fact, the 
historical elements of the context (drawn from 
historiographical sources, as well as from certain 
passages of the geographers themselves), on the policy 
conducted by the local Muslim powers (the Tahirid 
governors at first, later, the Samanid amirs), during 
the 3rd/9th and 4th/10th centuries, confronted by the 
Turkish peoples of the steppe (Ghuzz, Karluk [tf.iw], 
Arabic Kharlukh), present a quite different picture. I n 
both cases, it is a policy of defence (based on for- 
tresses, hisn or kuhandiz (the Persian word), of towns 
encircled by walls, muhassana, or by ditches and ram- 
parts khandak, especially in Kh w arazm. works of 
which many must have been pre-Islamic) and not of 
attack, which seems to have been practised once the 
conquests had reached the unclear, but traditional, 
frontier of the steppe. In response to raids by the 
Turkish nomads (who normally took the initiative), 
there appear to have been punitive Muslim expedi- 
tions, of which the best-known is that of the Samanid 
Isma c n I (279-95/892-907 [q.v.]) against one of the 
Turkish centres of population, that of the Karluk, the 
town of Talas, in 280/893. This must have established 
calm on the frontier for most of the 4th/l0th century. 
From this period, which is precisely contemporary 
with that of the geographer-travellers, the warfare 
would have been over. This was achieved, further- 
more, by the progressive conversion of the Turkish 
border tribes. Information on these conversions is also 
found in the writings of the geographers themselves 
who, furthermore (without concern over contradic- 
tions or over anachronisms), continue to speak of the 
burgeoning activity of the ribdts and of the influx of 
volunteers. Al-MukaddasT tends to hark back to this 
theme, which had probably become, in part, mythic: 



on Ush in Farghana, muttawivi'a , 272; the district of 
Paykand, to the west of Bukhara, ghuzdl, 282. He 
mentions, however, some precise examples which 
seem more plausible. Such would be the case of the 
approaches to the mountain massif of the Ghur [q.v.], 
between Harat and Bamiyan. This region was not, in 
fact, to be conquered and converted until the 5th/l lth 
century, by Mahmud of Ghazna (cf. al-MukaddasT, 
306). In this region, it is furthermore not so much a 
question of volunteers as of regular soldiers, 
"posted", murattabun, there, and of "watchmen", 
hurrds, Similarly, in the description of a forward post 
in the district of Ustuwa, two places are mentioned 
which are called ribat, or rather pertaining to ribat (in 
the capacity of a verbal noun), where there are sta- 
tioned "ardent and decisive men", ridjdl shihdm, well- 
equiped with arms and with horses. It is impossible to 
reli whether this refers to volunteers. They are 
deployed, facing the sands, in three forts, hisn, "link- 
ed together", muttasila, one of them being defended 
by a ditch and rampart, khandak (al-MukaddasT, 320). 
The mode of expression is lyrical; it could refer to the 
reality of the previous century. On the other hand, 
Ibn Hawkal provides a significant extract on the con- 
verted tribes installed on the pasture-lands of Shash. 
the region of what is today Tashkent (511; al- 
MukaddasT is decidedly more discreet, 274). Further- 
more, it was soon to be the Muslim irregulars of the 
frontier who were causing problems. In the article 
ghazi, Cl. Cahen defines them as companies of 
"mercenaries" and not as volunteers for the faith (it 
may be recalled that Kudama and Ibn Hawkal spole 
of sa c dltk to denote these irregulars, see above). For 
want of external action, they seem to have found a 
diversion in participating in various revolts, including 
one in Samanid Bukhara. in 318/930 [see ghazi]. 
Some reportedly sought in the mid-4th/l0th century 
to leave for the West (Camb. hist. Iran, iv, The 
Sdmdnids, ed. R. N. Frye, 155). Others were probably 
employed by Mahmud the Ghaznawid in his expedi- 
tions to the Pandjab at the beginning of the 5th/l lth 
century. It could almost be said that, it is only when 
the mercenaries of the frontier have Ieft the scene, that 
the warriors of faith make their entrance, in an 
idealised representation of the past, in this region just 
as in the Syrian marches. 

From these first elements it can be seen that it is no 
longer possible to subscribe, in a global manner, to 
the definition of G. Marcais, who presents ribat (in his 
£7' article s. v.) as "a type of establishment, both 
religious and military, which seems quite specifically 
Muslim" and which would have appeared "at an ear- 
ly stage". It is no longer possible to retain as "cur- 
rent" the interpretation of "fortified convent" (see 
above). Before drawing hasty conclusions, the most 
prudent course is, without doubt, to analyse the 
sourees and to identify the points where usage seems 
to indicate the presence of edifices called ribat. This 
will not be sufficient to indicate whether it is the 
edifice itself which bears this name or it is the function 
assigned to it which accounts for the name. In the first 
case, there would effectively be a specific construc- 
tion. In the second case, there would be a common 
name denoting various types of edifice, according to 
the function attributed to them. Thus the full range of 
cvolutionary senses of the verbal noun would be en- 
countered, from preparation for combat, to vigilance 
or to a protected halting-place (a use as verbal noun 
in the writings of al-MukaddasI, 303, with reference 
to Badakhshan, in the mountains of the upper Oxus 
basin). 

Furthermore, a careful reading of the texts reveals 
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that it is probably a mistake to attribute a military 
function to certain ribdts; sometimes the reference 
seems to be to a simple hospice for travellers, especial- 
ly in the case of an edifice situated at the gate of a city, 
founded by a specifically-named individual and main- 
tained by the incomes of a wakf or mortmain (see 
wakf, and Cahen, Reflexions sur U waqf ancien, in Les 
peuples musulmans dans l'histoire medievale, Damascus 
1977, 287-306). This would be the case of the four 
ribdts of Isfidjab, each situated at the gates of the town 
(and not in the vicinity of the great mosque, as sug- 
gested by the unclear text of al-MukaddasT, 272-3; cf. 
Ibn Hawkal, 510, making possible a correction of Mi- 
quel, iv, 56), on an important route leading from the 
major regional metropolises. These hospice-n'Aa/s 
seem to have been specifically for the accommodation 
of travellers who were natives of these cities (see the 
case of the ribdt probably founded by Karatigin, a 
Samanid military dignitary, who is buried there and 
who converted into wakf the revenues of a market; an- 
other possible case, in the writings of al-Mukaddasi, 
is the ribdt of Mirki (?), the founder of which was a 
Samanid amtr; in this case, too, the establishment is in 
the environs of the town, 275). On the other hand, in 
the writings of Ibn Hawkal passages are found which 
indicate more clearly the purpose of the edifice: ribdfs 
for travellers on internal routes maintained by the 
wakfs, mandzil wa-ribatat mawkufa c ald sdbilal al-farik 
(401). As for the ribdt situated on the plain to the north 
of Usrushana, facing the steppe which borders on the 
left bank of the Sayhun, the foundation of which is at- 
tributed to the celebrated Afshfn [q.v.], the prince of 
this province who distinguished himself in far-flung 
campaigns (before ultimately being imprisoned as a 
rebel, in Samarra, in 226/841), it seems to be of 
distinctly military purpose (Ibn Hawkal, 504-5; this 
institution was supported by the revenues of lands 
which had been constituted as wakf). The verb band 
clearly denotes the effective construetion of an edifice 
by this person. It is, however, not known whether it 
was originally intended as a ribdt. Clearly less am- 
biguous are the passages in the works of geographers 
concerning the halting-places on internal routes called 
ribdt. They are generally denoted by a composite ex- 
pression, "the ribdt of. .,", followed by a place or the 
name of a founder (Miquel, iv, 55, n. 120, mention- 
ing in particular Ibn Hawkal, 454, with a commen- 
tary of the latter on the services provided by the ribdt 
as place of protection or accommodation; see also al- 
Mukaddasi, 291, a riba!, outside the town, near 
Bukhara, founded and financed by a Samanid amir). 
But these halting-places were also very often estab- 
lished in connection with the postal service, the band 
and its relays, especially in eastern and central Persia. 
The term ribdt is applied to them specifically by al- 
MukaddasI (thus differing from Kudama, see above), 
in his lists of itineraries in the east (372, 493; in 
western Khurasan. with a deseription of the ribdt 
founded by Ibn Slmdjur, the Samanid general. 

It is, however, quite true that certain ribdfs (which 
did not necessarily originate as military establish- 
ments; here too, each case must be analysed sepa- 
rately) seem to have been ultimately represented 
as mashdhid (mentioned by Miquel, iv, 51, n. 92), 
signifying both "[supposedj places of martyrdom" 
and "blessed places". A legendary tomb is often 
associated with them. It may appeal to a collective 
patronage, that of the "Companions of Muham- 
mad", on an itinerary of the region of Naysabur, in 
Khurasan (al- MukaddasI, 334). It may even claim 
identification with great mythical figures such as Dh u 
'1-Karnayn, the Kur J anic Alexander and the 



mysterious prophet Dhu '1-Kifl (Kurban, XXI, 85). 
These two figures are associated with two twin ribdts, 
each situated on a bank of the Oxus, one on the 
Hephthalite side, that of the Haytal [see hayatila), 
and the other on the side of Kh urasan. downriver 
from Tirmidh (mentioned by Miquel, loc. cit.; list in 
al-MukaddasT, 291, 333). Also to be found (idem, 
292), is the exceptional mention of mudjdwirun in a 
ribdt (guard-post or halting-place?) which apparently 
served as a crossing-point of the Oxus. Dj iwdr. 
originally linked with residence in Mecca, is to be un- 
derstood here in an extended sense, perhaps referring 
to non-combatant pietists, possibly preachers and 
evangelists. The movement of the Karramiyya [q.v.) 
could possibly have played a role of this type in the 
Turkish zone, under the Samanids and then under the 
Ghaznawids. This role is also attributed to the Suffs 
with whom the Karramiyya are often confused. It 
should be remembered, however, that $uffs did not 
appear in Persia until the mid-4th/l0th century (see 
Chabbi, op. cit., and eadem, Remarques sur U developpe- 
ment historique des mouvements asce'tiques et mystiques au 
Khurasan in SI [1977]). The faets of the sanetification 
of certain sites, called ribdt by certain authors, should, 
in this writer's opinion, be often considered (at least 
on the eastern border; the situation in the West is less 
elear, see below, in regard to Ifrikiya), as phenomena 
adduced a posteriori, especially in the case of military 
posts which had lost their importance or fallen into 
disuse. It is elear that each passage needs to be ex- 
amined in detail and compared with parallel sources, 
since each case seems to pose different questions, even 
when the same region is under diseussion. In any 
case, the important question remains open: who is 
finally responsible for allocating the name ribdt to cer- 
tain edifices — the founders, the actual users, or later 
authors deseribing events? 
ii . The central coastal zones and the western Jrontier 

According to Kudama's formula, all the coasts 
from Syria to Egypt are thaghrs (253; details of the 
coastal cities, 255; a brief paragraph is devoted, at the 
end of the chapter, to the thughur al-gharb which begin 
with Ifrikiya, 265-6). The geographers of the 4th/l0th 
century are less synthetic in approach. They do not 
omit to mention all the fortified towns of the coast 
(musawwara, encircled by a sur, wali, or muhassana, 
defended like a hisn; these expressions are recurrent in 
their writings). It is therefore surprising, with regard 
to these coasts, that there are so few references to 
ribdfs, except in the cases of Ifrikiya and of Sicily. Ibn 
Hawkal confines himself to saying that Damascenes 
go to Beirut to perform ribdt, sc - yurdbifiin, with the 
soldiers, when there is an appeal in case of danger 
(istinfdr "call to arms, general mobilisation", 175; no 
site of the Near Eastern littoral is mentioned). Con- 
cerning the frontiers of the West, al-MukaddasI con- 
fines himself to very vague formulae: the Maghrib is 
in a state of permanent djihdd (215, the same applying 
to Cordova, 233). The coasts of Sicily are "noble 
thaghrs" which contain "superb n'£a/s", thughur djaltla 
wa-ribdfdt fadila (or superb "places of ribdt n ?) (15); as 
for Ibn Hawkal, he goes into most detail when 
deseribing Ifrikiya and Sicily, see below. On the other 
hand, with regard to the coasts of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, al-Mukaddasi makes a double exception. 
This concerns, on the one hand, the whole of the 
coast-line controlled by Ramla, the "capital", kasaba, 
of the district of Palestine, a city some distance remov- 
ed from the littoral, and on the other hand, the zone 
of Damietta, Dimyat, in Egypt. There are said to 
have been, on the coast at Damietta, numerous ribdt 
(edifices or verbal noun denoting a place of ribdt?) 
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which are not otherwise adduced. They presumably 
had a "season" of activity, mawsim, during which 
there was an influx of murdbitun, The passage is fairly 
enigmatic (203), It is perhaps linked to maritime con- 
ditions, which rendered approach to the Egyptian 
coast extremely difficult for the greater part of the 
year. The ribdfs dependent on Ramla are even more 
surprising (177; Miquel has partially translated the 
passage, in La geographie humaine, iv, 55). The points 
on the coast identified as ribdt represent the totality of 
maritime cities of the Palestinian coast or their ports. 
The city itself may be somewhat removed from the 
coast, as is the case of Ghazza in relation to MTmas in 
the south and of Azdud and Yubna in the central 
zone. The port of these two small cities is called mdhuz 
(a word normally meaning "space between two ar- 
mies", which could be applied to a maritime forward 
post in relation to the city by which it is controlled). 
The other ribdfs are fortified cities situated directly on 
the seaboard, Ascalon or c Askalan (between Mlmas 
and Azdud), Jaffa or Yafa (considered to be the port 
of Ramla) and finally Arsuf, a fortified port situated 
further to the north (description of the defensive works 
of these cities, 174, with the exception of Azdud and 
Yubna, which are mentioned only in the above- 
mentioned passage, 177). Given this context, it is 
reasonable to assume that it is a question of places 
where ribdt was practised, rather than of edifices of a 
particular type. The latter are described, further- 
more, by their customary names, whether it is a case 
of "fortresses", hisn, small forts with "observation 
towers", mahdris (sing. mahras; these were apparently 
espccially numerous in the zone of Ascalon. The town 
is described as kafhirat al-mahdris, 174). The ribdt 
which, according to al-Mukaddasi, is practised in this 
zone is of a very particular type. It is not a question 
of combat but offidd* [q.v. in Suppl.], "the ransoming 
of prisoners" (the principal source on this subject is 
al-Mas c udT, Tanbih, 189-96, who deals with official 
"campaigns" of ransom conducted by caliphal 
rcprcscntativcs; thcre is no mention of ransoms ef- 
fccted on the Palestinian coast). Miqucl has good 
reason for wondering whether, in faet, it was not 
rather a matter of exchange (ii, 47 1 ). According to the 
procedure described by al-Mukaddasi as regards the 
Palestinian coasts, as soon as the galleys and barques 
arriving from the Christian shores (their provenance 
is not specified) are sighted, the alarm is raised 
throughout the region. The inhabitants come to 
negotiate in the above-mentioned ports. Such ac- 
tivities are highly plausible, espccially as it is unelear 
who, in the event, represented the Christian side 
(legitimate traders or pirates?) Besides, it would not 
be unreasonable to wonder whether, from a historical 
point of view, all aetions on these coasts were 
motivated purely by faith, as the sources would have 
us piously believe. 

Ifrikiya is reputed to have supplied the most ancient 
evidence of the existence of an establishment known 
as ribdt. The earliest foundations reportedly date back 
to the first half-century of the c Abbasid period, shortly 
before the appearance of the hereditary Aghlabid 
governorate (established from 184/800 onward). The 
purpose would have been to reinforee the coastal 
defences against raids launehed from the Christian 
shores of the north. The Aghlabids [q.v.] continued 
this policy, ereeting numerous walls and fortresses. 
The first expeditions against Sicily were mounted in 
21 1/187 and its capital, Palermo or Balarm, was taken 
in 216/831. Thcre is doubt as to which is the more an- 
cient, the ribdt of Monastir or that of Sousse (see 
monastir for this city and construetions in other near- 



by towns, Sousse and the region of Mahdiyya). Ibn 
Hawkal gives the most detailed account concerning 
the whole of this region, including Sicily. He seems to 
have been present in the area in 361/972. Concerning 
the fortress which is today considered as the ribdt of 
Monastir (which is a fortress, kasr, to which similar 
works were to be added, at a later stage, by various 
local powers, from the Fatimids to the Zlrlds, the 
whole constituting kusir), the question is the same as 
that posed in the East, whether the edifice was really 
called, from the outset, a ribdt or is it a case of simple 
extension of the verbal noun, denoting the "place of 
ribdt"? Perusal of the text devoted to the city by Ibn 
Hawkal suggests that the second hypothesis is valid, at 
least for the ancient period. The few lines dealing with 
the shores of central Tunisia (73) include three uses of 
the term. The first could indicate either an edifice, or 
a place of residence, ribdt yaskunu-hu umma min al-nds, 
"a ribdt (a place of ribdt), where a significant number 
of people reside", c ald 'l-ayydmwa 'l-sd c dt, "according 
to days and periods", yu c rafu bi-Munastir, "(place) 
which is known by the name of Munastlr". The 
second use appears in an expression which makes ribd{ 
a functional epithet (kasr ribdt, "a fortress having the 
funetion of ribat 1 '), The third use is a verbal noun: 
"there are at the edge of the sea two large fortresses", 
kasrdn ''azimdn, U 'l- ribdt wa 'l-'-ibdda, "for ribdt and 
religious observance", c alay-himd awkaf kathtra bi- 
Ifrikiya, "which are maintained by the benefits of 
numerous wakfa situated in Ifrikiya", wa 'l-sadakdt 
ta^ti-hd min kulli ard "and by alms which come from 
everywhere". 

There is no doubt that, at a later stage, when their 
military role had perhaps become less important, the 
fortresses of Monastir were considered as sanctified 
sites, favoured by the nobility as places of interment 
(see monastir: the acts of piety related by the sources 
are, however, perhaps interpreted a little too literally 
here). It could be considered that the text of Ibn 
Hawkal tends to idealise the situation on the coast of 
Africa (as also the case of Sale in Morocco, confron- 
ting the Barghwata Berbers, considered at the time to 
be unconverted, 81-2), while he castigates the vice 
prevalent in the Sicilian places of ribdt (121; partial tr. 
A. Miquel, in La geographie humaine , iv, 55). Historical 
reality probably lies between the two extremes. How- 
ever, there may well have been periods during which 
zealous Muslims (or simply citizens anxious to par- 
ticipate in the defence and security of their homes) 
could have succeeded in transforming these fortresses 
into convents, as is postulated by numerous modern 
studies. If mystical movements were able at a later 
stage partially to occupy this type of edifice, they seem 
absolutely unrepresentative of the situations which 
could have arisen in more ancient times. 

In Andalusia, three marches confronted the Christ- 
ian kingdoms, including the famous Galician march, 
thaghr al-djalalika. The war which was waged against 
the local Christians, "of quarrelsome and obstinate 
temperament", was, according to Ibn Hawkal (who is 
manifestly prejudiced), a war charaeterised by 
triekery and ambushes which have little to do with the 
rules of chivalry, furusiyya. No mention of ribdt is to be 
found in his text ( 1 1 1 , 1 1 4; but the province of Spain 
appears to be little known; only a few pages deal with 
it). In this respect, al MukaddasT is equally vague; on 
the difficulties of documentation regarding Muslim 
Spain in the early period, see al-andalus. (iii) 
"Outline of the historical geography of al-Andalus"; 
on military history, very rich in varied vicissitudes (vi) 
"General survey of the history of al-Andalus". It 
may, however, be wondered whether the lands of the 
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Muslim West genuinely link, to a greater extent than 
in the east, military action and guarding of the fron- 
tier to a sustained devotional practice (which is not to 
be confused with a mystical practice!) A critical study 
of the sources on this subject would unquestionably be 
a worthwhile project. The Sicilian counter-example 
which Ibn Hawkal gives, with a view to denouncing 
it, and which describes the undesirable eiements of the 
frontier, is very significant in this respect. On the 
other hand, it is no doubt necessary to take account, 
as in continuity with ancient usages and not as a 
novelty, of the fact noted by G. Marcais [see ribat in 
El 1 ], concerning the existence, in Spanish, of the 
word rebato to denote "an action performed by a troop 
of horsemen in conformity with Muslim tactics". En- 
countered in this definition is the precise basic sense 
of the verbal noun of the early caliphal period. It does 
not go as far as the original ribat, on the banks of the 
Senegal river, which has long been reckoned the point 
of departure of the Almoravid Berbers, a fact which is 
not today held in doubt [see H. T. Norris, al- 
murabitun]. The Almoravid movement, which began 
in the Maghrib at the beginning of the 5th/l lth cen- 
tury, passed into Spain during the final quarter of the 
same century (479/1086, victory of Yusuf b. TashfTn 
at Zallaka, see P. Chalmeta, al-murabitun. iv. "The 
Almoravids in Spain") and dominates it politically, 
while unleashing war on the frontier, using both 
regular troops and mercenaries, exactly as in the East. 
In this context, there seems however to appear, as a 
specific case, the activity of certain splinter-groups of 
Malikism from the Maghrib which preached an ac- 
tivist application of religious observance. This would 
be the case of the founder of the Ddr al-murdbittn (men- 
tioned by Norris, in art. cit., and located in the Moroc- 
can Sous) which apparently professed a blend of 
pietism and warfare. This movement could first have 
inspired the faith of the Saharan Almoravids, then 
that of the ideologues who followed them, and who 
were to be recruited into circles of jurists of the Malikr 
persuasion. It is nevertheless important not to con- 
tinue to confuse these modalities of active observance, 
perfectly identified (which could, in certain aspects, 
be compared, in the East, to Hanball activism and, 
much later, to Wahhabism) with the use which the 
Sufls and the mystical brotherhoods were to make of 
the institution of ribat. On the contrary, the Almohad 
ribats of the 6th/l2th century, mentioned by G. Mar- 
cais in his El 1 article, seem, at first sight, to be of a 
far more classical nature, since their role is that of ribat 
Taza [q.v. in El 1 ], the base of operations for anti- 
Almoravid action. As for the ribat al-fath [q.v.], it was 
the mustering point for men and materials awaiting 
transfer to Spain. Before becoming the site of the 
future city of Rabat, this area of coastal ribat apparent- 
ly served as a necropolis for the Marihids (after the ex- 
ample of certain ribats of Ifrikiya, for the local 
dynasties: see ribat in El 1 ). It should probably be 
bom in mind that it would be impossible to continue 
to deal with the problem of ribat, in general and with- 
out reference to the precise contexts in which the 
usages of this term have been forged and have evolv- 
ed. The permanent confrontation which, from the 
moment of the launching of the Reconguista, opposed 
the lands of the Muslim West to the Christian 
kingdoms, makes it reasonable to suppose that very 
particular cases of utilisation of the ancient ter- 
minology are to be encountered. These specific usages 
probably involved not only the ideology o f aji had and 
its associated terms, including the verbal noun ribat, 
but also the emergence of practices of magical 
mysticism, thaumaturgy, and the liturgy of interces- 



sion which were to be a fundamental element of 
maraboutism (with various usages of the root r-b-t; 
"marabout" evidently emanates from one of the late 
usages of the Arabic murdbit). G. Marcais noted, 
moreover, the multiplication of usage, in Muslim 
Spain, in a fairly late period (which he did not, how- 
ever, specify), of the term rabita to denote certain in- 
novations which he supposes to be of a mystical nature 
(by analogy with the Maghrib! usage defined by G. 
Colin in his translation of the Maksad. . . fT dhikr sulahd* 
at-Rif, of Abu Muhammad c Abd al-Hakk al-Badisi, d. 
711/1312, in Arc'h. Maroc, xxvii, Paris 1926, 240: "a 
hermitage which is the retreat of a saint and where he 
lived surrounded by his disciples and his religious ser- 
vitors"; see also El 1 art. zawiya; it would also 
definitely be useful to refer to the volumes of the Nafh 
al-tib of al-Makkar! [q.v.], which deal with al- 
Andalus). G. Marcais also claimed to have found a 
direct echo of the term rabita in a number of Spanish 
toponyms such as Rdpila, Rdvita and Rdbida. 
iii. Ribat, as an establishment for mystics (relations with 
establishments of similar type — khankah. zawiya, tekke) 

It is not known at exactly which point in history the 
term ribat and parallel terms, in particular khankah in 
the East, zawiya in the West, were first effectively and 
regularly applied to groups of mystics devoting them- 
selves to practices of piety, Hbdda, in a building to 
which they had rights of ownership. It can only be 
asserted that the phenomenon became established — at 
the earliest, but still in a very uneven manner — from 
the second half of the 5th/l lth century, in the Saldjuk 
lands of Persia. Similar structures were apparently 
also in evidence among the Ghaznawids of north- 
eastern Persia, as far as the approaches to the Pan- 
djab. It subsequently spread very widely over the 
newly-conquered territories, arriving, from the 
7th/l3th century onward, in the DihlT Sultanate [?.*>], 
when this region was settled by Persian elites fleeing 
from Mongol domination, henceforward established 
throughout Persia (K. A. Nizami, Some aspects of khan- 
qah life in medieval India, in SI, viii [1957], 51-69). In 
the same manner, the progress of these establishments 
seems to have followed, in the West, the advance of 
the Saldjuks and their successors, first in Zangid Syria 
and then in Ayyubid Egypt, as well as in Anatolia 
(which passed definitively under Muslim control after 
the victory won at Manzikert or Malazgird [q.v. ] by 
the second Great Saldjuk sultan, Alp Arslan [q.v.], in 
463/1071). Subsequently the movement of founding 
these institutions continued to spread, in particular, 
as the result of the development of the mystical 
brotherhoods, turuk (sing. tarika, q. v. in El 1 ). The en- 
tire Muslim world was thus affected. Local par- 
ticularities and significant disparities between 
establishments are to be noted, however, resulting 
from the circumstances of foundation (whether or not 
the initiative was sponsored by a dynasty or a power- 
ful individual, and the level and permanence of the 
wakfs intended for their support). 

It should be noted, for example, that the genesis 
and evolution of mysticism in the Muslim West, 
Maghrib and Spain, seem to have been quite different 
from what took place in the East, possibly as a result 
of the quasi-exclusive domination of the Malik! school 
of law, which was able to impose certain obstacles in 
matters of the spiritualisation and the practice of faith. 
In these regions, as was later to be the case in sub- 
Saharan Africa, the overwhelming mystical 
phenomenon was maraboutism (eiements in E, 
Doutte, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du Nord, Algiers 
1908, repr. Paris 1983; G. Drague, Esquisse d'histoire 
religieuse du Maroc: confreries et zaouias, Paris 1951; E. 
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Dermenghem, Le culte des Saints dans l 'Islam maghrebin, 
Paris 1954). However, the Sufi brotherhood move- 
ment was ultimately to be established in the West also. 
There it took on some quite specific traits (on the 
mysticaJ brotherhoods in general, see J. S. Tri- 
mingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, on the 
establishments and the phenomenon of ziydra, "pious 
visiting [of a shrine or tomb]" see eh. vi, esp. 166-80). 
The thesis which continues to be propounded, in 
regard to the Muslim West, consists in saying, follow- 
ing E. Levi-Provencal [see zawiya in El 1 ] that the an- 
cient local term was probably rabita (see above), which 
applied to a "hermitage", while zawiya was later to be 
systematically employed in the same sense, but only 
from the 7th/13th century onward. This thesis seems 
to require renewed diseussion. 

In the central and eastern regions (from the time of 
their submission to Saldjuk domination), the 
establishments for mystics (these latter being 
henceforward all denoted as Suffs, with the exception 
of the remnants of the Karramiyya, surviving in the 
Ghurid domain, see churids), took either the name 
khankdh \q.v.\, which was the dominant usage in 
numerous regions, or ribdt. There is sometimes con- 
currence of the two terms in the same zone (Syria and 
Egypt). In lists of establishments compiled in a later 
period and applying to Egypt as well as Syria (see 
below), the appellation zawiya is also found referring 
to urban establishments which seem to be of the same 
nature as ribdts or khankdhs. It is not known in what 
cireumstances this third term (which is supposed, a 
priori, to be of western origin) is applied in these cen- 
tral regions. As for designation by the word ribdt, it is 
seldom an exclusive usage, except in c Irak, in the 
region of Baghdad (but only until the Mongol period). 
It is, in faet, this declining caliphal metropolis which 
seems to have provided, for some time, the most im- 
portant and probably the most ancient stratum of ur- 
ban ribdts (cf. the present writer's artiele on the pre- 
Mongol period of foundation of the Baghdad! ribdts, 
see below). Elsewhere, it is the appellation of khankdh 
which seems to have originally been prevalent, this 
applying to all the lands of the Muslim East or lands 
of the Levant, controlled, directly or indirectly, by 
powers of Saldjuk origin (Syria and Egypt). It is this, 
moreover, which seems to have impressed western 
travellers like Ibn Djubayr in the 6th/12th century 
and Ibn Battufa in the 8th/14th century (see below). 
The names given to these establishments, most of 
them founded between the 6th/12th and the 7th/13th 
centuries, were not subsequently to change, though 
the foundations could be of very different nature, in 
terms of their dimensions, their importance, their 
financial means, even their users, whether or not 
under the control of successive powers. The most im- 
portant foundations often accommodated the tomb of 
the founder, even if the latter had no connection with 
mysticism (see kubba, where the primary concern is 
with tombs in madrasas; see also the term turbalturbe). 
This was to be the case especially in Mamluk Egypt 
(see khankah). Lists of establishments are to be found 
in certain relatively late sources. For Egypt, they 
featurein the Khitatoi al-MakrlzI (d. 845/1442 [q.o.]). 
According to this author, the city of Cairo is said to 
have contained 23 khankdhs, 12 ribdts and 26 zdwiyas 
(op. ciL, Bulak 1270/1853, repr. offset, Baghdad n.d., 
ii, 414-36). These establishments evidently do not all 
belong to the same period. The chronology here is 
defective, needing to be restored before any analysis 
is attempted. Thus it is possible that the khankdhs 
could be the most ancient, which would explain the 
astonishment of the Maghribi travellers who passed 



through Cairo, between the 6th/12th and 8th/14th 
centuries (if the lists supplied in the sources are to be 
believed, there had, however, been zdwiyas since the 
7th/13th century, in Syria and in Egypt). For 
Damascus, there is a list comparable to that of Cairo, 
but of even later date. It is owed to c Abd al-Kadir al- 
Nu c ayml(d. 927/1521, see Brockelmann, S II, 164) 
and feature in the Tanbih al-tdlib wa-irshad al-ddris (2 
vols., Damascus 1948; al-Nu c aymi makes frequent 
references to Yusuf Ibn Shaddad, d. 632/1235, for the 
more ancient establishments). The Figures were 
reportedly as follows: 29 khankdhs, 26 zdwiyas and 21 
ribd{s (to this list should be added an indeterminate 
number of tekkes, from the Ottoman period [see 
dimashk]. This Turkicised word denotes an establish- 
ment of the same type as those already mentioned, its 
Arabic form being takkiya). Here, too, the chronology 
is defective, and the dates of foundation of the 
establishments are not given systematically. Historical 
exploitation of these lists has yet to be undertaken. 

In the Maghrib, it was to be the appellation zawiya 
which was prevalent before the Ottomans. The latter 
were to build a certain number of tekkes, alongside 
older establishments, except in Morocco, which 
eseaped their domination (given the conditions of 
local mysticism, the Maghribi zdwiyas are not 
necessarily urban establishments, see Trimingham, 
op. cil,, index, 314). The observation of Ibn Djubayr 
(who was in the East at the end of the 6th/12th cen- 
tury, see below, Rihla, 330) suggests that while 
khankdh was probably unknown in the West, there 
were nevertheless usages of the term ribdt, taken in the 
sense of a generic term. It should be noted that, in an- 
other Rihla, of two centuries later, Ibn Battufa, the 
great traveller and a native of Tangier {q.v.; he is said 
to have died in 779/1377 or a little earlier), for his part 
uses zawiya as a term of reference to denote all kinds 
of establishments, from institutions for mystical 
brotherhoods to simple wayside hostelries. This 
uniformity of nomenclature does not seem to corre- 
spond to reality. It could be the produet of extrapola- 
tion, deriving from a typically Maghribi usage. In his 
accounts, often lively and spiced with aneedotes, this 
traveller-narrator would be unlikely to mention the 
terminology actually used in the regions of which he 
speaks. Furthermore, he abandons his procedure, at 
least once, in reference to Cairo when he declares, "as 
for zdwiyas, which are here called khankdhs". The 
passage is included in a chapter devoted to the various 
establishments of Cairo (the mosque of c Amr, the 
madrasas, the mdristdns and the zdwiyas), see his Rihla, 
Beirut 1967, 37). In pre-Ottoman Turkey, it is also 
zdwiyas which are attributed by him to the Turkoman 
organisations of the akhis [qv.\, who were to revive, in 
Anatolia, the most ancient tradition of the ju.lu.wwa 
(q.'>.; see also Cl. Cahen, Pre-ottoman Turkey, London 
1968, 196-200). The word ribdt seems to be completely 
absent in the Rihla of Ibn Baftuta. There is a single 
isolated use of the term rabita, apparently denoting an 
oratory regarded as a sacred site (placed under the 
mythic patronage of the prophet Ilyas and of Khadir 
[q.v.], in the region of Sinope or Sinub (op. cit., 
319-26). 

Returning to the genesis of the process, it will be 
noted that the most distinguishing feature of these 
new kinds of establishment is that they are situated, in 
principle, in cities (except in the case of marabout 
edifices, many of which reflect the local configuration 
of places collectively recognised as "sacred") and not 
on a frontier or in an exposed place. Just like the 
madrasas or colleges of law [q.v. ], which also appear in 
towns, in the same places and during the same 
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periods, the urban establishments for SufTs were to be 
almost exclusively financed by the system of ivakfs (see 
above). These enabled them to continue in existence 
and to survive, without too much damage, some 
particularly turbulent political phases. These were 
sometimes private ivakfs (especially as regards small 
and ancient foundations, for the use of a single master 
and his disciples). Later, in establishments of impor- 
tance, these were to be public or semi-public founda- 
tions, initiated by persons belonging to the higher 
echelons of the state or of the court. There are cases, 
for example, of foundations created by princesses and 
by the wives of caliphs and sultans (the position in 
Baghdad from the 5th/llth century to the 7th/13th 
century is well-known through local chronicles such as 
the Muntazam of Ibn al-DjawzI [qv.]; see J. Chabbi, 
Lafonction du ribat a Bagdad du V' siecle au debut du VII'' 
sikle, in REI, xiii/l [197+]). 

But this phase of official foundations, which began 
in Persia with the first Saldjuks of the 5th/llth cen- 
tury, seems to have been preceded by a much more 
obscure period during which the transition was made 
from the very overt tradition of the diffusion of 
knowledge, Hlm (religious knowledge, in this case), 
which was normally dispensed in the mosques, masdjid 
[q.v.], or the great-mosques, d^ami*- [see masdjid], to 
instruction conveyed in the enclosed space of the new 
institutions. The latter did not, however, cause the 
disappearance of the former. It is, yet again, in Persia 
that the process seems to have begun, probably on the 
basis of previous local models. The invention of the 
Muslim klankah (a word in Persian undifferentiated in 
gender which has evolved into a feminine in Arabic) 
is probably the most ancient. It may be attributed to 
the ascetic preachers of the movement of the Kar- 
ramiyya, on the basis of a model which is possibly 
Manichaean. The earliest foundations seem to have 
been established, in north-eastern Persia, between 
Transoxiana and Khurasan. during the Samanid 
period, probably from the end of the 3rd/9th century 
onwards. Until around the middle of the following 
century, the khankdh seems to belong specifically to the 
movement represented by those whom al-MukaddasT 
calls khdnkd^i, "man of the khankdh" (44-; khawdnik is 
the Arabised plural of this word). It seems that the use 
of this kind of institution by Sufism (established in 
Persia in the mid-4th/10th century, see above) came 
about in a later period and in conditions which have 
yet to be elucidated, from a historical point of view. 
There are pieces of evidence concerning Naysabur 
[see nishapur], the great metropolis of knowledge in 
Khurasan, during the 4th/10th century. But these 
apply primarily to the foundation of madrasas, assign- 
ed to the various juristic rites. This seems, further- 
more, to be a question of small institutions, of a 
private type, reserved for the teaching of a single 
master, for whom the establishment doubtless also 
served as a residence (R. W. Bulliet, The patricians of 
Nishapur, Cambridge, Mass. 1972, 249-55, gives a 
complete list of these pieces of evidence). Bulliet also 
speaks of the khankdh. But he does not seem to assess 
correctly its exclusive ancient relationship to the 
movement of the Karramiyya (for example, an er- 
roneous substitution of terms, 229, n. 5). On the other 
hand, it is important to note that he makes no men- 
tion of the urban ribat for SufTs in the sources that he 
has studied. For his part, F. Meier devotes an entire 
section of eh. 13 of his study of the (Persian-speaking) 
Khurasanian Sufi, Abu Sa c Id b. Abi '1-Khayr (d. 
440/1049), a native of Mayhana [q.v.] near Sarakhs; 
this Sufi apparently maintained a personal khankdh in 
his town), to what he calls "convents", Konvente. He 



attempts to discover the most ancient attestations of 
the ribat for SufTs as well as of khankdh. But his study 
lacks a thorough placing in the context of the citations 
(Abu SaHd-i-Abu l-hiayr, Wirklichkeit und Legende, in Ac- 
ta Iranica, Ser. 3, vol. iv, Leiden 1976). It may, how- 
ever, be supposed that the process probably developed 
during the 4th/10th century, at least in reference to 
Persia, and that it was definitively established in the 
following century. With the exception of one case, 
presented in a fairly obscure fashion, at Dabil or Dvin 
in Armenia, at 379, it should be noted that al- 
MukaddasT never links the khankdh to Sufism. On the 
other hand, the association which he seems to 
cstablish, in several passages (412, 414, 415), between 
ribdts and Sufism has been interpreted as suggesting 
that "convents" are to be envisaged. But an anecdote 
which he locates in Susiana and in which he is per- 
sonally involved (he is mistaken for a Sufi on account 
of the woollen gown which he wears), seems to show 
that this is not the case, 415; the SufTs have their cir- 
cle, madjlis or "meeting place", in the great mosque 
of Susa; they seem to have an inelination to travel, 
they are considered as bearers of sanetity and they 
receive donations; the ribdts which they frequent are 
not their own property, but the small forts on the 
nearby coast in the region of Abbadan which, at the 
time, must still have been in a reasonable state of 
repair). The equivalence between the two terms ribat 
and khankdh, which for Syria, and in the context of 
Sufism, was to be established two centuries later by 
the traveller-pilgrim Ibn Djubayr [q. v. ], seems to be 
far removed from current opinions (his Rihla ed. 
Wright and De Goeje, Travels oflbnjubayr, GMS, V, 
1907, tr. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Ibn Jobair, 
Voyages, Paris 1949-65). This text is extremely 
valuable because it offers testimony de visu. The 
passages on the SufTs and their recognised 
establishments, all situated in urban surroundings, 
are exclusively concerned with the Syria of Salah al- 
Dln (Ibn Djubayr was residing there in 580/1184). It 
is the terminology of the khankdh which seems to be 
asserted here first, in a spectacular fashion (see 
Cahen's remarks on the utilisation of Persian ter- 
minology in Ayyubid Syria: L'emigration persane des 
origines de l' Islam aux Mongols, Communication, Rome 
1970, repr., Les peuples musulmans dans l'histoire 
medievale, Damascus 1977, on khdnkdhs, 448; on the 
pre-Ayyubid period, see N. Elisseef, Nur ad-Din, un 
grand prince musulman de Syrie au temps des croisades (511- 
569HI 11 18-1174), Damascus 1967, index). The very 
expression used by Ibn Djubayr suggests that he knew 
elsewhere of the ribat for SufTs ("the ribdts which are 
here called khdnkdh", see below, tr. 330). The condi- 
tions of foundation, maintenance, as well as the 
magnificence of certain establishments, are the object 
of precise observations (the seminal passage with the 
exclamation, "the SufTs are the kings of this land!" 
(text 284, tr. 330-1; foundations by princesses, text 
275, tr. 318; a case of double appellation, khankdh and 
ribat, text 243, tr. 279-80). 

It is for the moment impossible to detail the suc- 
cessive stages of evolution which led to the situation 
deseribed, from the 6th/12th century onward, by con- 
cordant sources. Thus it is not known why it is the 
term ribat, long associated — in the ambiguous condi- 
tions which have been deseribed — with the history of 
the frontier, which comes to be established (in the 
Arabic version) as the designation of establishments 
intra muros, dedicated to the shelter of mystics. It could 
evidently be supposed that, by this means, the mystic 
establishment reverts to the old sense proposed by the 
contemporary traditionist who held that religious ob- 
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servance constituted the true ribdf. But it may further 
be supposed that the word is linked to the symbolic 
representation of djihad, which becomes the mystic 
mudjdhada, the djihdd against oneself. It is this inter- 
pretation which is proposed, in c Irak towards the end 
of the c Abbasid caliphate, at the beginning of the 
7th/13th century, by a major connoisseur of Baghdad! 
establishments, the Sufi author Abu Hafs c Umar al- 
Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234) in his compendium of 
Sufism, the Kitab c Awdrifal-ma < -drif(pub\. as a supple- 
ment to the Ihyd? c ulum al-dtn of al-Ghazall. Maktaba 
Tidjariyya, Cairo n. d., chs. 13-18 of which are 
devoted to what could be called "the rules of ribdf"; 
the rules of ribdf are said to have been defined in Per- 
sian by the Sufi Abu Sa c id, at the beginning of the 
5th/llth century). The proposed interpretation has 
the merit of coherence, but it supplies no historical 
justification. It has to be recognised that, for the mo- 
ment, no explanation is availabie which could be sup- 
ported by admissible historical evidence. Further- 
more, there are certainly considerable differences, 
according to periods, regions, types of foundation, be- 
tween the establishments which are quite simply 
called ribdf, khdnkdh, zdwiya or, later, tekke. Ibn 
Djubayr seems most astonished at finding in Syria 
establishments which resemble, according to him, 
palaces, kusur. This indicates that the entire history of 
the word, in its mystical sense, remains to be written. 
Ali that is certain is that, once launched, in very 
disputable conditions, the movement was to be ir- 
reversible. It was all the more so in that it was soon 
to be supported by the mystical brotherhoods. But it 
could be that an even greater contribution was made 
by the untiring activities of the founders. It may be 
supposed that, over and above the pious work with 
which they associated their name (such establishments 
usually bore the name of their founder), aristocratic 
persons soon came to regard the establishments which 
they had initiated and financed as a not inconsiderable 
perquisite of power, albeit symbolic. 

With more precise regard to ribdt, and as a way of 
concluding the account of the adventures of this word, 
it may be noted that it is the final evolution of the term 
which tends to cover, with its sense, all the ancient 
and intermediate stages of its itinerary, through the 
successive contexts of Muslim societies. It is no doubt 
as a result of this that there is regularly encountered, 
in translation, a misinterpretation which could be des- 
cribed as functional, that which, in defiance of all the 
ancient usages, makes of ribdt a "military con- 
vent" — one thing which it never was. 

Bibliography: Given in the text. (J. Chabbi) 

2. Architecture. 

Ribdt architecture developed from notions of 
preparedness and defensibility and from models in 
conquered lands that could be appropriated for these 
purposes. Early ribdts varied in size and complexity 
from isolated watchtowers to fortresses with cells for 
the murdbifun, a mosque, storehouses, stables, and 
towers. Examples of the former cannot be identified 
with any certainty, and only two verified examples of 
the latter survive in Tunisia. The first, heavily 
renovated and remodeled, is in Monastir [q.v.\. The 
second, the Ribat of Susa on the Gulf of Gabes, is a 
fine representative of the full-fledged fortress-ribdt. Its 
core dates to the period 154-80/770-96, and its last 
stage of construction is attributed to the Aghlabid amtr 
Ziyadat Allah (201-23/817-38). It consists of a for- 
tified, square enclosure (approximately 39 m to the 
side) with a single, central, projecting entrance in the 
southern wali, four attached, round towers in the four 
corners, and three semi-round towers in the middle of 



the three other sides. The southeastern tower, much 
higher than the others and encased in a square base, 
doubles as a mandr, both for the call to prayer and for 
watching and signaling. The courtyard is surrounded 
by vaulted porticoes, behind which run windowless 
cells on the east, north, and west sides. The second 
story contains similar cells, for which the porticoes 
serve as a continuous gallery . The southern side of the 
second floor is occupied by an arcaded mosque with 
a concave mihrab in its centre (for both ribdfs, see 
K. A. C. Creswell, A short account of early Muslim architec- 
ture, ed. J. W. Allan, Cairo 1989, 286-90, and A. 
Lezine, Deux villes d'Ifriqiya, Paris 1971, 82-8 for Susa, 
and idem, Architecture de l'Ifriqiya, Paris 1966, 122-6, 
for Monastir). 

This prototypical ribdt layout was adopted for a 
non-military building type that existed from the 
earliest Islamic period, sc. the khan [qv.] or 
caravanserai. Khdns. too, were fortified, well-guarded 
enclosures with a single entrance to a court surround- 
ed by cells for travellers, stables for their mounts, a 
mosque, and in many instances a watchtower. 
Perhaps this is why many mediaeval caravanserais in 
Persia are called ribdt, as they all exhibit the same 
basic scheme as the one encountered in authentic 
ribdts (see, for example, B. O'Kane, Timurid architec- 
ture in Khorassan. Malibu, Calif. 1987, 287-97 and figs. 
40-1; and cf. ribat-i sharaf). But post-Saldjuk 
sources use the term ribdt to designate quite another 
type of building, sc. houses for SufTs. This is probably 
a development out of the initial function of ribdf, 
where pious murdbifun spent their time in devotional 
exercises during peaceful periods and it does not 
reflect a continuation of the original layout. Wakf 
descriptions of Mamluk ribdfs, for example, show that 
they were a variation on khdnkdhs [q. v. ] except perhaps 
that some of them accommodated non-Sufts (Laila 
Ibrahim and M. M. Amin, Architeclural terms in 
Mamluks documents, Cairo 1990, 52; Leonor Fer- 
nandes, The evolution of a Sufi institution in Mamluk 
Egypt; the Khanqah, Berlin 1988, 10-13. 
Bibliography: Given in the text. 

(Nasser Rabbat) 

RIBAT al-FATH, Rabat, colloquially er-Rbdf 
(ethnic Ribdfi, colloqu. Rbdfi), a town in Morocco, 
situated on the south bank at the mouth of the Wadi 
Abu Rakrak (Wed Bou Regreg) opposite the town of 
Sale [see sala]. After the establishment of the French 
Protectorate, it became the administrative capital 
of the Sharlfian empire, the usual residence of the 
sultan of Morroco and the headquarters of the makhzen 
[see makhzan} and of the French authorities. The 
choice of Rabat as the administrative centre of Mor- 
roco brought to this town considerable development 
in place of its earlier somnolence. 

When Morroco regained its independence (1956), 
Rabat became the official capital of the land, and the 
seat of political (Royal Palace, Parliament), ad- 
ministrative (government ministers, services of the 
state) and military power. All the diplomatic represen- 
tatives were concentrated there. But the economic and 
commercial capital remained Casablanca (head- 
quarters of large businesses, banks, export and import 
agencies, etc). Morroco is thus the only North 
African state which has two capitals with specialised 
functions, 56 miles/90 km from each other, a fact 
which avoids, to some extent, too great a concentra- 
tion of powers and functions in one dominating 
metropolis. 

The foundation of Ribat al-Fath was the work of the 
Almohads [see al-muwahhidun). The site of the 
"Two Banks" (al-'-Idwatdn) of the estuary of the Bou 
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Regreg had previously been the scene of Roman and 
pre-Roman settlements: the Punic, later Roman Sala 
was built on the left bank of the river higher up at the 
site of the royal Marinid necropolis of Chella (Shalla 
[q.v.]). The Muslim town of Sala on the right bank, 
from the beginning of the 4th/10th century, in order 
to protect it against the inroads of the Barghawata 
[q.v.] heretics at the time when it was the capital of a 
little Ifranid kingdom, had fortified on the other side 
of the Bou Regreg a ribdt [q.v.], which was permanent- 
ly fnanned by devout volunteers, who in this way 
desired to carry out their vow of djihdd \q.v.\\ the 
geographer Ibn Hawkal is authority for its existence 
at this date (ed. de Goeje, 56). But we know very little 
of the part played by this ribdt in the course of the 
sanguinary wars later fought between the Barghawata 
and the Almoravids [see al-murabitun]. It is not even 
possible to point out its exact situation. It was perhaps 
the same fortified spot that is mentioned in the middle 
of the 6th/12th century under the name of Kasr Bani 
Targh by the geographer al-Fazari. 

The final and complete subjugation of the 
Barghawata meant that a different part was to be 
played by the ribdt on the estuary of the Bou Regreg. 
In 545/1150, the founder of the dynasty of the 
Mu'minid Almohads, c Abd al-Mu 3 min, chose the fort 
and its vicinity as the place of mobilisation for the 
troops intended to carry the holy war into Spain. A 
permanent cam p was cstablishcd there and he provid- 
cd for a supply of fresh water by bringing a conduit 
from a neighbouring source, c Ayn Ghabula. The per- 
manent establishments, — mosque, royal residence — 
formed a little town which received the name of al- 
Mahdiyya [q, v. ] as a souvenir of the Mahdi Ibn 
Tumart [q. v.}. On sevcral oceasions, very large bodies 
of men were concentrated around the ribdt, and it was 
there that c Abd al-Mu 5 min died on the eve of his 
departure for Spain in 558/1163. 

The development of the camp went on under c Abd 
al-Mu 3 min's successor, Abu Ya c kub Yusuf (558- 
80/1163-84), but it was the following prince of the 
Mu'mintd dynasty, Abu Yusuf Ya c kub al-Mansur, 
who at the beginning of his reign gave the orders and 
opened the treasuries necessary for its completion. In 
memory of the vietory gained in 591/1195 by the 
Almohads over AHonso VIII of Castile at Alarcos [see 
al-arak], it was given the name of Ribat al-Fath. The 
camp was surrounded by a wali of earth flanked with 
square towers enclosing with the sea and the river an 
area of 450 ha. The wali is still standing for the most 
part, and is nearly four miles in length; two 
monumental gates, one now known as Bab al-Ruwah, 
the other which gives access to the kasaba (Kasba of the 
Udaya), date from this period. It was also Ya c kub al- 
Mansur who ordered the building inside Ribat al- 
Fath of a colossal mosquc which was never finished; 
rcctangular in plan it measured 183 m/610 feet long 
by 139 m/470 feet broad; the only mosque in the 
Muslim world of greater area was that of Samarra 
[q.v.\. It was entered by 16 doors and in addition to 
threc courts had a hall of prayer, supported by over 
200 columns. In spite of recent excavations more or 
less successfully condueted, this mosque still remains 
very much a puzzle from the architectural point of 
view. But the minaret, which also remained un- 
finished and was never given its upper lantern, still 
surprises the traveller by its unusual dimensions. It is 
now called the Tower of Hassan (burdi Hassdn). Built 
entirely of stones of uniform shape it is 44 m/160 feet 
high on a square base 16 m/55 feet square. Its walls 
are 2.5 m/8 feet thiek. The upper platform is reached 
by a ramp 2 m/6 feet 8 ins. broad with a gentle slope. 



This tower in its proportions, its arrangement and 
decoration, is closely related to two Almohad minarets 
of the same period: that of the mosque of the 
Kutubiyya at Marrakush [q. v. ] and that of the great 
mosque of Seville, the Giralda [see ishbiliyya]. 

Ya c kub al-Mansur's great foundation never re- 
ceived the population which its area might have held 
and the town opposite, Sale, retained under the last 
Almohads and in the 7th-8th/13th-14th centuries all 
its political and commercial importance. Rabat and 
Sale in 1248 passed under the rule of the Mannids, 
and it seems that Rabat in those days was simply a 
military station of no great importance, sharing the 
fortunes of its neighbour, which had gradually 
become a considerable port having busy commercial 
relations with the principal trading centres of the 
Mediterranean. But a chance cireumstance was sud- 
denly to give the town of the "Two Banks" a new 
aspect. The expulsion from Spain of the last Moriscos 
[q.v.] decided upon in 1610 by Philip III brought to 
Rabat and Sale an important colony of Andalusian 
refugees, who increased to a marked degree the 
number of their compatriots in these towns who had 
previously left Spain of their own free-will after the 
reconquest. While the population of the other Moroc- 
can cities, Fas and Tetouan principally, in which the 
exiles took refuge, very quickly absorbed the new ar- 
rivals whom they had welcomed without distrust, the 
people of Rabat and Sale could not see without 
misgivings this colony from Spain settle beside them, 
for they lived apart, never mingled with the older in- 
habitants and devoted themselves to piracy and soon 
complctely dominated the two towns and their 
hinterland. Rabat, known in Europe as "New Sale" 
in contrast to Sale ("Old Sale"), soon became the 
centre of a regular little maritime republic in the 
hands of the Spanish Moors who had either left of 
their own accord before 1610, the so-called "Hor- 
nachuelas", or had been expelled in 1610, the so- 
called "Moriscos", the former, however, being clear- 
ly in the majority. This republic, on the origin and life 
of which the documents from European archives pub- 
Hshed by H. de Castrics and P. de Cenival threw new 
light, hardly recognised the suzerainty of the sharif 
who ruled over the rest of Morocco. While boasting of 
their djihdd against the Christians, the Andalusians of 
the "Two Banks" really found their activity at sea a 
considerable source of revenue. They had retained the 
use of the Spanish language and the mode of life they 
had been used to in Spain. They thus raised Rabat 
from its decadence. Their deseendants still form the 
cssential part of the Muslim population of the town 
and they have Spanish patronymics like Bargasji 
(Vargas), Palamlno, Moreno, Lopez, Perez, Chi- 
qu!to, Dinya (Span. Denia), Runda (Span. Ronda), 
Mulln (Molina), etc. 

The spirit of independence and the wealth of the 
Spanish Moors in Rabat soon made the town a most 
desirable object in the eyes of the sultans of Morocco. 
Nevertheless, the little republic with periods of more 
or less unreal independence, was able to survive until 
the accession of the c AlawT sultan SldT Muhammad 
b. c Abd Allah in 1171/1757. This prince now en- 
deavoured to organise for his own behalf the piracy 
hitherto praetised by the sailors of the republic of the 
"Two Banks". He even ordered several ships of the 
line to be built. But the official charaeter thus given to 
the pirates of Sale very soon resulted in the bombard- 
ment of Sale and Larache [see al- c ara j ish] by a 
French fleet in 1765. The successorsof Muhammad b. 
c Abd Allah had very soon to renounce any further at- 
tempt to wage the "holy war" by sea. The result was 
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a long period of decline for Sale which found expres- 
sion not only in the gradual diminution of its trade but 
also in a very marked hatred of each town for the 
other. At the beginning of the 20th century, Rabat, 
like Sale, had completely lost its old importance. They 
were both occupied by French troops on 19July 1911. 

After the installation of the Protectorate, the 
demographical and spatial growth of Rabat was inten- 
sified. The population in 1912 was estimated at 
24,283 (comprising 23,000 Moroccans and 1,283 
Europeans), adjacent to Sale with 17,000 inhabitants, 
all Moroccans. In 1952, a few years before in- 
dependence, the census of population gave 156,209 
inhabitants for Rabat (114,709 Moroccans and 
41 ,500 Europeans). I n 1982, the date of the latest of- 
ficial census, valid until the present time, Rabat had 
a total of 526,100. But one should take into account 
not only the residents of the capital city but also those 
of Sale, closely linked with Rabat (316,700 in- 
habitants) and ca. 150,000 in the surrounding 
suburbs. Hence the whole agglomeration of Rabat- 
Sale has more than a million people, forming the 
second largest urban grouping of Morocco, after 
Casablanca, and spreading its buildings over more 
than 130 km 2 . 

The "bipartite urban settlement" which as grown 
out of the "Republic of the Two Banks" has thus 
become strongly dissymetrical, from all points of 
view. Together with its suburbs, Rabat holds three- 
fifths of the population of the agglomeration, the 
essential part of the tertiary sector jobs and even the 
industrial ones. The industrial concerns, estimated at 
8,000 in 1986, make the capital the sixth of the in- 
dustrial centres of Morocco, which hardly allows one 
to visualise it as a residential and official city. Rabat 
provides numerous jobs, distributes the resources to a 
multitude of officials but also to modest households 
existing in the shadow of the propertied classes (infor- 
mal employment). As for Sale, it provides housing for 
employees and workers and appears as a "dormitory 
town" narrowly dependent on its powerful 
neighbour, 

The urban structure of the two cities also differs. It 
is true that the two madinas have always faced the 
mouth of the Bou Regreg and contain the historic 
memorials of the two cities (gate of Bab el-Alou and 
the ancient mellah and Kasba of the Udaya at Rabat; 
and the gate of Bab Sabta, and the Marinid Great 
Mosque and Medersa at Sale). But the Rabat madina 
has been less densely packed than the Sale one, and its 
role in the agglomeration is secondary. On the other 
hand, the Sale madina is overpopulated but in other 
respects is more attractive to the population on the 
right bank of the river. 

The extensions extra muros, in effect the 20th century 
quarters, are of a very different nature on each side of 
the river. 

In Rabat, these are large, well-spaced blocks, with 
wide roads and numerous green spaces, which have 
brought about, since the beginning of the "colonial 
city" — where the town planners Prost and Ecochard 
distinguished themselves — a relatively harmonious 
city (quarters of the Centre, the Residence, Tour 
Hassan, Orangers and Agadal). The sites laid out 
after independence (Amal Fath, university campus, 
enlargement of the quarter of the luxurious villas of 
Souissi and the spacious plots of Ryad) have 
perpetuated this tendency, even if some poverty belts 
have grown up in the southern suburbs. The expanse 
of these suburbs, which are either "spontaneous" or 
have been remodelled by the state, is incontestably 
more limited there than on the Sale bank of the river. 



In Sale, beyond the madina, there is a rabbit's war- 
ren of "refuge quarters" which have gradually grown 
up, biting into the old market gardens and throwing 
into relief the lower-class and dependent nature of this 
city, which is neither a rival nor a twin of Rabat but 
which has become simply an annexe of the capital 
city. 

Strangely enough, although Rabat is the un- 
disputed national capital, it is not a regional centre. 
Its hinterland is limited to the Zaer country to the 
south, an important region for stock-rearing, and to a 
string of bathing resorts along the Atlantic coast. Con- 
trariwise, the economic hinterland of Sale is much 
more extensive and clearly dominated by the city of 
Sale itself, and comprises the regions of the Sehoul 
and the Zemmour. Thus Sale has retained an active 
role within the adjoining rural world, which is 
characteristic of traditional Islamic towns, whereas 
Rabat seems to have turned its back on the coun- 
tryside, as befits a relatively new and probably still to 
some extent artificial town. 

Bibliography: I n the Archives Marocaines and in 
the periodical Hesperis there are many articles on 
Rabat, its monuments, its industries and dialectical 
topography. See also the important monograph 
Viiles et tribus du Maroc, publication de la Mission 
scientifique du Maroc, Rabat et sa region, 3 vols., 
Paris 1918-20. The maritime life and the 
Arabic dialect of Rabat have been studied by L. 
Brunot, La mer et les traditions indigenes a Rabat et Sale 
(PIHEM, v, Paris 1920); idem, Notes lexicologiques 
sur le vocabulaire maritime de Rabat et Sale {PIHEM, vi, 
Paris 1920); idem, Textes arabes de Rabat {PIHEM, 
xx, Paris 1931). On the Jews of Rabat: J. 
Goulven, Les Mellahs de Rabat-Sale, Paris 1927. On 
the history of the seafaring republic of Rabat: H. 
de Castries, Les Sources inedites de l'histoire du Maroc, 
Paris 1905-27, index. On the monuments of 
Almohad Rabat: cf. Dieulafoy, La mosguee 
d'Hassan, in the Memoires de l'Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, xliii, 167; G. Marcais, Manuel d'art 
musulman, Paris 1926, i; H. Terrasse, L'art hispano- 
mauresque des origines au XI 1 1""' siecle {PIHEM, xxv, 
Paris 1932). Also Jerome and Jean Tharaud, Rabat 
ou les heures marocaines, Paris 1918; P. Champion, 
Rabat et Marrakech (collection Les viiles d'art celebres), 
Paris 1926; C. Mauclair, Rabat et Sale, Paris 1934; 
Leandre Vaillat, Le visage Jrancais du Maroc, Paris 
1931. On the development of Rabat between 
the two Wars, see H. Prost, L 'urbanisme au Maroc, 
in Cahiers Nord-Africains , 1932; F. Gendre, Leplan de 
Rabat-Sale, in Revue de Geographie du Maroc (4th 
trimester 1937); M. Ecochard, Rapport de Presentation 
de l'esquisse de Rabat-Sale, Dec. 1948; F. Mauret, Le 
developpement de V agglomeration de Rabat-Sale, in Bull. 
Economique et Social du Maroc (4th trimester 1953). 
On the recent urban spread of Rabat, see 
Kingdom of Morocco, Ministry of the Interior, 
Schema directeur d'amenagement et d' urbanisme de l 'ag- 
glomeration Rabat-Sale, Rabat n. d. [ca. 1972]; J. L. 
Abu Lughod, Rabat, urban apartheid in Morocco, 
Princeton 1980; R. Escallier, Citadins et espaces ur- 
bains au Maroc, in ERA 706, fase. 8-9 (Univ. of 
Tours 1981); collective work, Present et avenir des 
medinas, in ERA 106, fase. 10-11 (Univ. of Tours 
1982); M. Belfquih and A. Fadloullah, Mecanismes 
et formes de croissance urbaine au Maroc. Le cas de l' ag- 
glomeration de Rabat-Sale, 3 vols., Al Maarif, Rabat 
1986 (essential). 

(E. L£vi-Provencal-|J.F. Troin]) 
RIBAT-I SHARAF. a building in mediaeval 
Islamic Khurasan, situated on the Nfshapur-Sarakhs 
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caravan route, two stages from Sarakhs. It consists of 
two four-iwdn courtyards, each containing a mosque. 
The larger inner court is surrounded by extensive 
suites of rooms; the outer court served mainly for 
stabling. 

On the pishtdk [g. v. J at the rear of the inner court is 
an inscription with a date in which the units ended in 
8. The iwan behind it has a stucco inscription dated 
549/1 154-5 in the name of the Saldjuk sultan Sandjar 
[q.v. j, crediting the work to his wife Turkan Khatun, 
At this date, Sandjar was being heldcaptiveby the 
Ghuzz; A. Godard (Khordsdn, in Athdr-i Iran, iv 
[1949], 7-68) suggested that Turkan Khatun's work 
involved mostly decorative repairs, and that on 
stylistic grounds 508/1114-15 was the date of the 
original foundation. 

Although the building was restored in the 1970s, 
leading to the find of a cache of ll-14th century 
metalware and pottery, a lacquer box and a Safawid 
firman under one of the floors (M. Y. Kiani, Robat-e 
Sharaf Tehran 1981), there has been no systematic 
study of the building to confirm Godard's sometimes 
problematic hypotheses regarding attribution of the 
work to the original building period or to restoration. 
For instance, the stucco revetment of the squinch of 
the mosque, ascribed by Godard to 1154-5, is almost 
identical to that of the Yarti Gunbad in Turkmenistan 
dated 491/1098 (S. Blair, The monumental inscriptions 
jrom early Islamic Iran and Transoxiana, Leiden 1992, 
180). 

The stucco is extraordinarily varied, ranging from 
the multi-layered arabesques of the soffit of the axial 
iwan to archaic work (best published in A. Hutt, Iran 
1, London 1977, Pl. 65) suggesting the involvement of 
the same team responsible for the stucco of the tomb 
of Sandjar at Marw. The range of brick decoration 
and vaulting techniques, as yet inadequately pub- 
lished, is equally impressive. 

This sumptuousness, together with the royal 
restoration inscription, make it likely, as J. M. Rogers 
has pointed out (in J. Sourdel-Thomine and B. Spuler 
(eds.), Die Kunst des Islam, Berlin 1973, no. 242), that 
the building was as much a palace as a caravansaray. 
A monumental gateway with the fragmentary remains 
of a royal inscription at nearby Du Barar (W. M. 
Clevenger, Some minor monuments in Khurdsdn, in Iran, 
vi [1968], 58) may have been the gateway to the 
caravansaray/palace or a surrounding hayr. 
Bibliography: Given in the text. 

(B. O'Kane) 

RIDA (a.), literally "the fact of being pleased or 
contented; contentment, approval" (see Lane, 1100), 
a term found in Sufi mysticism and also in early 
Islamic history. 

1. In mystical vocabulary. In the Kur'an, the 
root radiya and its derivatives occur frequently in the 
general sense of "to be content", with nominal forms 
like ridwdn "God's grace, acceptance of man's sub- 
mission" (e.g. III, 156/61, 168/174; IV, 13/12; IX, 
73/72; LVII, 20, 27), although the actual form rida 
does not occur. In the writings of the proto-Sufi al- 
Hasan al-BasrT [q.v.], it is a moral state, contentment 
with the divine precepts and decrees, and the 
reciprocal contentment of the soul and God (see L. 
Massignon, Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la 
mystique musulmane, Paris 1954, index). 

2. In early Islamic history. The term has a 
special role in the events leading up to the c Abbasid 
Revolution of 128-32/746-50, when the anti- 
Umayyad du c dt made their propaganda in the name of 
al-ridd (? al-radi) min di Muhammad "a member of the 
House of the Prophet who shall be acceptable to 



everybody". This conveniently vague term enabled 
both the partisans of c AlI's family, the Shi^a. and 
those of the Prophet's paternal uncle, al- c Abbas, to 
claim that they were the intended new leaders of the 
umma (see M. Sharon, Black banners from the East. The 
establishment of the ^Abbasid state — incubation of a revolt, 
Jerusalem 1983, 146-7, 158-9 n. 14, 172). 

Subsequently, the term tended to be particularly 
identified with the Shi^a: it was, for instance, the lakab 
\q.v.\ of the Eighth Imam, c AlI al-Rida b. Musa al- 
Kazim [q.v. ]. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. (Ed.) 

RIDA, an Ottoman biographer of poets. 
Mehmed Rida b. Mehmed, called Zehir Mar-zade, 
was bom into a family living in Edirne. Of his life we 
know only that he was for a time, respectively, miider- 
ris with a salary of 40 akces, ndHb and mufti — he held 
this latter function at Uzun Koprii near Edirne — and 
that he died in his native town in 1082/1671-2. 
Besides a collection of poems (Diwan) and a work with 
the title Kawd c id-i fdrisiyye (no manuscript of these 
works has yet been found), Rida wrote a Tadhkirat al- 
shu^ara^, a biographical collection in which he dealt in 
alphabetical order with the poets who lived in the first 
halfofthe9th century A.H., i. e. 1591-2 to 1640-1 . In 
the introduction he discussed eleven sultans who 
wrote poetry. The book was completed in 1050/1640- 
1 as the ta\ikh or chronogram shows. The few manu- 
scripts which do exist (in libraries in Istanbul and 
Vienna) contain, apart from the introduction, some- 
times 165 and sometimes as many as 260 short 
biographies illustrated with quotations in verse. The 
printed edition (by Ahmed Djewdet, Tedkire-yi Rida, 
Istanbul 1316/1900-1) has 173 biographies,. 

Bibliography: J. von Hammer, GOD, iii, 486; 

Sidjill-i ^Othmani, ii, 397; c Othmanlt mu^ellifleri,_u f 

185-6; Babinger, GOW, 215-16; Isma c Il Pasha, Idah 

al-maknun f i 'l-dhayl c ald Kashf al-zunun, i, 274; 

Gunay Alpay, IA art. Riza. 

(F. Babinger-(J. Schmidt]) 

RIDA C ABBASI, leading artist at the court of the 
Safawid Shah c Abbas I [q.v.]. In addition to 29 works 
dated between 1001/1591-2 and 1044/1634, the four 
main sources for Rida c Abbasi's life are: (1) Kadi 
Ahmad b. MTr Munshi, Gulistdn-i hunar (1005/1596 
and 1015/1606), Calligraphers and painters..., tr. V. 
Minorsky, Washington, D. C. 1959, 192-3; (2) Iskan- 
dar Munshi, Ta\ikh-i c dlam-drd-yi c Abbdsi (ca. 
1025/1616 and 1038/1629), History of Shah c Abbds, i, tr. 
R. M. Savory, Boulder, Colo. 1978, 273, and T.W. 
Arnold, Painting in Islam, Oxford 1928, 143-4; (3) 
"The Robber, the poet and the dogs" (Keir Coli., 
Richmond, Surrey), a drawing which Rida began in 
1028/1619 and his son Shaff c Abbasi completed in 
1064/1654; and (4) Portrait of Rida c Abbasi, by 
Mu c In Musawwir (Princeton University Library, 
96G), begun in 1045/1635, completed in 1087/1673. 

Rida, the son of the Safawid court artist C A1I 
Asghar, served Shah c Abbas. Scholars have question- 
ed whether "Rida" and "Aka Rida" were identical 
to "Rida c Abbasi". "The Robber, the poet and the 
dogs" contains one inscription by Rida referring to 
himself as "Rida Musawwir [ c Abba]si" and another 
by Shafi* c Abbasi, calling him "Aka Rida". Like- 
wise, Mu c In Musawwir calls him "Rida-yi Musawwir 
c AbbasI... also known as Rida-yi C A1T Asghar". 

Rida's career consists of three periods. (1) Ca. 995- 
1013/1587-1604 his style developed away from the at- 
tenuated forms of the Kazwin school of 1560-80. Ex- 
tremely delicate brushwork characterises his paint- 
ings; his drawings introduce a calligraphic line of 
variable thickness used to define form and suggest 



